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NEWS OF 


HE speed and energy with which Lord Mountbatten is pursuing 

his central task of arranging for the transfer of power to Indian 
hands in June, 1948, are commendable in every way. New possibili- 
ties of such vast scope are now cropping up so frequently that it is 
absolutely essential that a concrete arrangement shall be reached 
as soon as possible with the Indian leaders. The postponement of 
the crucial conference until June 2nd has already heightened the 
dangerous and barely suppressed excitement in India and the only 
possible excuse for it is the desirability of getting complete and 
absolute understanding between the Viceroy and the British Cabinet. 
The communal violence which has flared up in Lahore and is again 
entering a dangerous phase in Calcutta has already gone to such 
lengths that only calm and certainty at the centre can now arrest it. 
The Cabinet simply must do its work quickly. Just what hope 
there is of that is still not clear in the absence of any direct informa- 
tion as to the Viceroy’s proposals and of the degree of adjustment 
which is necessary in order to square them with the reported desire 
of the Government to persist with the Cabinet Mission’s plan of 
last year. But the main stages are fairly clear. The next move is 
a British move. A constitution involving the retention of India 
as a unit but delegating wide powers to separate groups of provinces 
and states will be proposed once more. If the Indian leaders 
cannot agree to this—and the talk of partition grows so loud that 
it is doubtful whether they will—then an interim procedure until 
next June will be proposed to them. That procedure will be such as 
to make it possible for partition to take place in due course if the 
Indians want it. It is known that the Muslim League does want 
it, and it is repeatedly said that Congress will accept it. The details 
of partition present a vast new complex of problems and it is very 
doubtful whether they can or should be discussed in any detail 
at this stage. The possible division of Bengal and the Punjab, the 
future of the North-West Frontier Province, the position of the 
Indian States—all these are matters which would have to be 
decided ; but to try to decide them now might give just that excuse 
to Indian leaders for further disagreement, which must be 
avoided at all costs. The most difficult operation of all is to put 
responsibility fairly and squarely on the Indian politicians and to 
hold it there. Sertainly the rumours, to which Mr. Jinnah gave an 
explicit form on Wednesday, of a desire to split the Indian Army 
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into separate sections on communal lines, give no sign whatever of 
an increased sense of responsibility. Nor, for that matter, is the 
talk of partitioning Bengal and the Punjab, which means ignoring 
the fact that in each case unity has gone hand in hand with order, 
a particularly simple proposition. The time to be hopeful about 
India has not come yet. 


Readjustment After Moscow 


One fact which becomes plainer and plainer about the Moscow 
Conference, as the air is cleared of disappointment and accumulated 
press comment and Foreign Ministers’ desks are cleared of official 
reports and assessments, is the paradox that its negative results are 
becoming a positive factor in international relations. The tendency 
to assume that the meetings of the Council of Foreign Ministers will 
end in agreement has now been practically killed by the steady 
Russian refusal to compromise. Speeches in the past week have 
tended to show that slowly but certainly the Great Powers are 
maturing independent policies, whose mutual adjustment will have 
to be negotiated rather than assumed. It is true that Mr. Bevin 
said that the November meeting would be the most important of 
all, but since he has no reason whatever to expect that the Russians 
will change their tune, he can only have meant by that that the 
November meeting may well be the last, whether a settlement is 
reached or not. M. Bidault was very cautious indeed in his Press 
conference at the end of last week, but he did say that Britain and 
America showed understanding of what France wanted in Germany, 
and since then French opinion has noted quietly but with due appre- 
ciation the passage in Mr. Bevin’s speech which referred to the 
essential ties binding the two countries in all circumstances. From 
America comment has been sparse, but Mr. Marshall’s grim silence 
has been accompanied by unmistakable signs that American economic 
strength is being assessed for deployment in support of American 
political policy. New indications of an independent policy in 
Moscow are not needed, since they have been there all the time. 
This is the situation to which, two years after the end of the war in 
Europe, the peoples of the world must now accustom themselves. 
By a miracle the November meeting in London may close the division 
among the Great Powers which first became apparent, also in 
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London, in the autumn of 1945. In any case, the machinery of 
the United Nations remains, and somehow or other the settlement 
of Germany must be accomplished. But everybody can now see 
that, failing a complete change in Russian policy and tactics, the 
days of the Council of Foreign Ministers are numbered. 


American Arithmetic 

The hopes and fears, rumours and denials, and ups and downs 
of American foreign economic policy are apt to cause such confusion 
that it is worth while pointing out that fundamentally it is all a 
matter of arithmetic. Mr. Dean Acheson. has recently estimated 
that the difference between total United States exports this year 
and the amount which the rest of the world can pay, by imports 
into the United States and otherwise, will be about $5,000,000,000. 
This amounts to rather more than 2 per cent. of the total output 
of the United States in a year and it will have to be covered by loans 
and credits. It can be done, but nothing but an extreme ignor- 
ance of American politics could lead to an assurance that it will 
be done. Some measure of the resistance of Congress has already 
been found in the opposition to the $400,000,000 grant for aid to 
Greece and Turkey and the $350,000,000 for post-U.N.R.R.A. relief. 
Next comes Korea, where the amount involved may be as much as 
$600,000,000, with a corresponding increase in the intensity of political 
discussion. The fact that some of the loans will have the backing 
of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development does 
not alter the fact that most of the money will have to be found 
in America. Nor does it abate one whit the resistance of those 
Republicans who have fought a successful election with retrench- 
ment as a main issue. And above all lies the black cloud of a fall 
in United States prices and a resort to misguided restrictive measures 
to avert the ultimate peril of a slump. In this circumstance, as in 
every other ‘circumstance, the right answer will be a bold policy of 
expansion, but it wil] be something of a miracle if a majority of 
American citizens will assent to that answer, even if the survey 
of world economic conditions now being carried out by the State 
Department recommends it. 


No Progress in Greece 

Such hope as there was—and there was never very much—that 
the announcement of the Truman Doctrine would be followed by 
a speedier movement towards a peaceful settlement in Greece, has 
receded far into the background. All the news indicates that things 
are going on pretty much as usual. The spring campaign against 
the rebels and bandits in the mountains continues with few and 
small results, and it was already clear before M. Maximos, the 
Greek Prime Minister, made his announcement to that effect last 
week, that a great part of the American loan will have to be spent 
on improving the Greek Army. The two separate and conflicting 
reports presented at Geneva this week by the warring halves of the 
United Nations committee of inquiry give no greater hope of a 
useful contribution. The Russian report merely confirms the know- 
ledge that it is not the intention of the Russian Government, sup- 
ported by Albania, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, to base an opinion on 
the findings of the committee. That opinion is already formed, and 
is expressed in the usual wearisome formula of persecution by the 
Greek Government, supported by the British with armed force and 
brutality. Nor can it be said that the American report is very 
impressive. It concedes the doubtful point that the actions of the 
Greek Government come within the scope of the inquiry, and 
divides the blame between Greece and her northern neighbours. 
It is therefore hardly surprising that M. Tsaldaris, the Foreign 
Minister, in a talk with the American Ambassador in Athens, has 
argued that a broadening of the amnesty to political internees should 
take place at the time when the Security Council takes action on the 
report of the Balkan Commission rather than before. 


Wool Test Case 

There is no point in mincing words about the proposal of the 
Robertson Bill to raise the United States tariff on imported wool 
from 60-75 per cent. to 110-125 per cent. If these scandalous 
figures did not speak for themselves, their effect on the International 
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Trade Conference at Geneva would speak for them. The Austra. 
lians have suspended their negotiations with the United States. 
and New Zealand and South Africa, who, like Australia, have been 
sending over one-third of their recent wool exports to the United 
States over the tariff, are also showing signs that they have had 
nearly enough. Faith in the ultimate goodness of American imtep- 
tions must not obscure the complete badness of present American 
actions in this matter. The United States is supposed to want a 
reduction of world trade-barriers. It is supposed to support an 
understanding that there should be no resort at Geneva 10 the 
cruder devices of tariff bargaining—and to raise a tariff in order 
to lower it later in return for real concessions is about the crudeg. 
Americans are also supposed ito have realised at last the elementary 
truth that countries which export must also import. Indeed, Mr. 
Dean Acheson said recently, with something which in the present 
context looks like sheer hypocrisy, that the world could not meet 
the United States’ import demands. Perhaps it was not hypocrisy, 
Perhaps the Administration cannot control the pressure of the wool 
interest of the Western States. If so, it is high time they learned, 
or at least ceased hawking their interna] problems around inter- 
Mat.onal conferences. The situation is perfectly clear. America 
needs wool. The rest of the worid needs dollars. The present dis- 
graceful tariff prevents wool from getting in and dollars from com- 
ing out. So the moral is equally clear. Not only must the increase 
in the tariff be abandoned, as now agreed by the Republican Panty, 


It must be drastically cut down, and there must be no strings suchas 


the suggestion that fees or quotas may be imposed later to protect 
the American wool interests from more efficient producers elsewhere, 


The Lords and Bankside 


The debate in the House of Lords on Monday added materially | 


to the overwhelming weight of opposition expressed in every quarter 
to the proposed power-station on Bankside. Lord Llewellin, who 
opened the discussion, Lord Samuel, who submitted the project to 
the most damaging criticism it has yet received, Lord Latham, who 
spoke with emphasis and feeling as leader of the London County 
Council, the Bishop of Hereford, who as a former Bishop of 
Southwark was in a special position to voice local knowledge and 
sentiment, all adduced cogent arguments against a scheme which at 
best will contribute no more than § per cent. to the total electric 
supply of the London area and which could almost certainly supply 
as much if erected on another site. The Lord Chancellor observed 
that the speakers had told the Government nothing that it did not 
know before ; Lord Jowitt himself produced no defence that ‘had 
not been produced before, but he did promise that the views of the 
House should be laid before his colleagues. Nothing has been more 
impressive in this whole controversy than the virtual universality, 
outside obviously and’ quite legitimately interested circles, of 
the condemnation of the Bankside scheme. When all allowance 
is made for the need of increasing the output of electric current, 
when all recognition is given to the artistic merit of power-stations 
like that at Battersea, the conviction remains as strong as ever that 
this vast industrial building cannot, without shattering the whok 
plan for the area, be sited in the midst of offices and residential fiats 
at the new Bankside. It is hard to believe that the Government will 
not yield in this matter to the reasoned insistence of public opinion. 


Rates and Taxes 

The debate on the Second Reading of the Finance Bill] is over, 
and the last word, like the first, was Mr. Dalton’s. The efforts of 
the Opposition to prove that, since the surplus was due to a wind- 
fall it was not there at all, have inevitably failed. Efforts 
show that this year’s estimates of expenditure have not been cut 
sufficiently, and that the continuance of the cheap-money policy 
tends to support inflationary tendencies also failed, but not so it 
evitably. In fact it remains true that such criticisms of the Chancellor 
as are possible have been exposed not by the arguments of the 
Opposition but by the element of nonsense which he includes ® 








his own speeches. He rightly stressed that the Budget must be 
balanced over a series of years rather than in each year, and that) 
this year was one for a surplus rather than a deficit. But then, 4) 
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reported in The Times, he said that this would enable the Govern- 
ment next year or any other year to provide for a deficit. Now 
there will certainly be good reasons to budget for a deficit in some 
of the years to come, but to indicate that next year may be one of 
them is a little fantastic. Even if there is a slump it is still most 
unlikely that pressure to spend will fall short of the supply of goods 
inso short a time. Again, in his announcement on Tuesday that the 
{15,000,000 becoming available through the redemption of 3 per 
cent. Local Loans Stock would be used to reduce the unduly high 
rates of interest on certain amounts borrowed by local authorities 
between the two wars, and so to reduce local rates, Mr. Dalton man- 
aged to spoil the effect of a reasonable move. He said that this 
benefit can be attributed to the cheap-money policy. So it can. 
But so can much of the present inflationary pressure, and if it gets 
much worse the ultimate loss to the community will make £15,000,000 
loc’ like a very small sum. The Chancellor’s boasts about his 
cheap-money policy may one day be used—and rightly used—as 
evidence against him. 


The Lords and the Transport Bill 

There was a time when it seemed just possible that, faced with 
the hastily drafted and inadequately debated Transport Bill, the 
House of Lords would take its life in its hands and send it back 
for further examination. That was never more than the ghost of an 
idea and it was soon laid. There was first of all the remote political 
possibility that the Government would accept the challenge by going 
to the country on the issue. Remote as it was, it was more than 
enough to settle any uncertainties in the Conservative Party, for 
the simple reason that the Government would stand more chance 
of success this year than in three years’ time. Then came the im- 
portant concession, withdrawing the threat of nationalisation from 
the holders of “C” Licences for road vehicles, And finally there 
was the indication in the Tory Industrial Charter that de-nationalisa- 
tion of the railways would not be attempted. The last possibility 
of a major political fight was gone, and in the Lords’ debate on 
Tuesday both Lord Swinton and Lord Beveridge soon announced 
that their parties would not divide against the Bill. But the economic 
argument must go on. The Lords are well qualified to discuss this 
matter. They are not short of experience and wisdom in transport 
questions, and a responsible and fruitful committee stage can be ex- 
pected. There is so much to be done to make this Bill even a 
tolerable measure, and so little of it was done during its disastrously 
hurried passage through the Commons, that even Within the strict 
limits to which they have confined themselves, the Lords can hardly 
fail to make improvements. 


Proprietary Medicines 

The Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, in a report on 
the sale and advertising of proprietary medicines in which it requests 
the Minister of Health to bring them under statutory control, has 
drawn attention to a form of dishonesty which has been going on 
for a very long time. In August, 1914, a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons reported on proprietary medicines, but reform 
was shelved because of the national emergency. In 1936 a Private 
Member’s Bill for some form of control was promoted, but did not 
get a second reading. The position now is that remedies for various 
Specified serious diseases may not be advertised, but otherwise the 
most fantastic claims may be made. The Pharmaceutical Society, 
after five years of investigation, states that, with the increase of 
advertising, the position is little better than it was in 1914. Adver- 
tisements appear for articles which, it is claimed, ensure youth, 
charm, slimness, freedom from pain, strong nerves, and many other 
benefits. But the key fact—a fact which is at once remarkable and 
dangerous—is that a very large number of people eagerly accept these 
promises, pay heavily for completely valueless remedies, and post- 
pone urgently needed visits to the doctor. ‘The Pharmaceutical 
Society proposes that the Minister of Health in England and the 
Secretary of State in Scotland, assisted by an advisory committee, 
Shall keep a register of medicines and manufacturers and make 
regulations prescribing standards, There is sound sense in this. The 
Society will discuss the National Health Service with the Minister 
in the next few months. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


AST year, when the Conservative Party started their practice 

of dividing against the Finance Bill as a criticism of financial 
policy, the Chancellor wound up his speech by saying “ Let them 
vote against it, and jolly bad luck to them.” On Manday his parting 
exhortation was cast in very similar mould: “I say to the Opposi- 
tion: go into the Lobby and vote against all these benefits, and we 
shall take care that your bad deed tonight is not forgotten.” The 
Opposition accepted the invitation, unmoved by the implied threat, 
thus providing an appropriate climax to a day of spirited give-and- 
take. The Chancellor himself, though a shade less exuberantly 
confident than last year, showed himself to be still the fortunate 
possessor of that greatest of Parliamentary qualities, vitality. He did 
not, however, have things all his own way, having to run the gauntlet 
of some spirited heckling by Mr. Eccles, standing, and Mr. Birch, 
seated, Earlier, in contrast to the Chancellor’s bonhomous booming, 
the still small voice of Mr. Glenvil Hall had commended the Bill 
to the House, while two former Financial Secretaries to the Treasury, 
Captain Crookshank and Mr. Osbert Peake, had skilfully analysed 
and dissected its pretensions. From the back benchers Mr. Jay and 
Mr. Diamond, on the Government side, and Mr. Pitman and Sir 
Arnold Gridley on the Opposition side, made informed contribu- 
tions. But Mr. Diamond must beware of prefabricated humour. 
“Black Max of the Bonus Tax” may just get by the charitably 
minded. “Purple Hugh of the Bonus Issue,” however, is execrable 
on every count. 

* * * * 

I may be wrong, but I got the impression on Tuesday that the 
House was not altogether sorry to pass the portly and portentous 
buck of the Planning Bill to the Lords, at any rate for the time 
being. Certainly the interest shown in the Third Reading was 
considerably less than that shown in the discussion of more com- 
plex and detailed issues on the Report Stage last week; and the 
attendance, as Mr. McAllister pointed out in one of his thoughtful 
and attractive speeches, was poor throughout. The Liberal and 
Independent Benches, with the occasional exception of Sir John 
Barlow, were in particular bleak and untenanted, Of course, the 
overcrowding of the Parliamentary time-table creates especially 
acute problems of assimilation for those of small parties or none. 
But they were not unique in giving the Bill best. At one time, 
during a most eloquent speech by Mr. W. S. Morrison, only eight 
Government supporters were in their places. 

+. * * 7 

Mr. Silkin, who had spoken for two hours and a quarter on 
Second Reading, confined himself to twenty-seven minutes on 
Tuesday, claiming that the Bill which he has propelled through 
Parliament—“ piloted” seems scarcely the mot juste for a Bill 
twice guillotined—would be one of the most important landmarks 
in the social history of the country. There followed a succession 
of speeches of good quality although, as far as the House as a 
whole was concerned, in the nature of caviare to the general. Mr. 
Fletcher, Mr. Medland, Mr. Hare, Mr. Gammans, and Mr. 
Thornton-Kemsley all did well, as did Mr. Harry Strauss apart 
from getting involved in a rather complicated exchange of views 
with Mr. Fletcher over the interpretation of the Uthwatt Report. 
Mr. Gallacher brought some welcome light relief into a discussion 
which was on the whole more edifying than entertaining, and Sir 
Hugh Lucas-Tooth and Mr. Marshall discharged very competently 
—especially the former—the difficult task of winding up the varied 
discussion on this complex measure for their respective sides. 

* * *x * 

Wednesday’s main business was prefaced by some brisk exchanges 
between Mr. Mayhew and those consistent and courageous cham- 
pions of European freedom, Major Beamish and Professor Savory, 
reinforced by some thunder from the Left from Mr. Stokes. Then 
the House settled down to another old favourite—or perhaps not-so- 
favourite—in the shape of the National Service Bill, and proceeded 
to debate on Report Stage new clauses dealing with candidates for 
commissions and other important matters. This naturally drew into 
renewed conflict the well-tried contestants of the all-night sitting 
of the week before last. D. C. W.-S. 
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HUNGER IN GERMANY 


HERE are many long-term issues of vital importance to be 

faced in Europe today. The dominant short-term issue, so 
dwarfing all others that they seem relatively insignificant, is hunger 
in Germany. That would be true even if hunger were merely 
a physical affliction. Actually it is at the root of almost all the ills 
from which Germany is suffering. For lack of adequate food the 
workers, particularly the miners of the Ruhr, cannot do adequate 
work. For lack of their products, particularly coal, there are no 
sufficient supplies of steel or of consumer goods, needed both as 
exports which will pay for food imports and to induce the farmers 
to part with the food which as things are they prefer to keep, 
because if they do sell the food there is nothing they can buy with 
the proceeds. Even so some food does get into the black market, 
and because rationed food is short and every German townsman 
hungry the black market flourishes by supplementing the meagre 
ration at exorbitant prices. That is thoroughly demoralising in 
itself but nothing will end the system except the exhaustion of the 
black market supplies—a development which seems not impossible. 
Meanwhile, though the official ration in the Anglo-American zone 
is still 1,550 calories, millions of people throughout Western 
Germany are getting no more than 900, and though there may be 
temporary improvements as food ships arrive in larger numbers 
there is no hope of the situation becoming permanently satis- 
factory till the world’s harvests are garnered in the coming autumn. 
America’s, fortunately, promises to be the largest on record, but 
as an American correspondent shows on a later page, that by no 
extent means necessarily that Germany will get all she needs, even 
for the insufficient 1,550-calory level, at a price which it is prac- 
ticable to pay for it. 

Though it is natural and convenient in this connexion to speak 
of Germany as a whole all that actually concerns this country is 
the population of some forty millions inhabiting the British and 
American zones. The recent conversations at Moscow emphasised 
that afresh. M. Molotov once more demanded Four-Power control 
of the Ruhr, and was offered instead joint and equal Four-Power 
control of all Germany, the Ruhr, of course, included. He once 
more refused that, and Germany remains divided. In such cir- 
cumstances all that remains for Britain and America is to organise 
their two zones more competently than has been done so far, and 
to make the fusion decided on as long ago as last summer an effec- 
tive reality. That will not, of course, provide more food, but it 
should make for a more efficient and more equitable distribution of 
what food there is over the whole area, and in particular ensure that 
the home-produced food is spread more evenly. This is a matter of 
administration, and it is plain that the whole administration in the 
now fused Western Zone is thoroughly unsatisfactory. British and 
American political ideas differ, as Mr Bevin recognised in his 
speech in the House of Commons this week, and though there is 
avowedly no question of any political fusion, political ideas deter- 
mine the economic organisation. The Americans, familiar with 
the importance of “ States rights ” under their own federal system, 
favour a greater degree of decentralisation, and more autonomy 
for the Lander, or States, than seems altogether practicable to the 
British mind. If the fused zone is to be administered as a whole, 
particularly in the matter of food control, it is essential that some 
central body shall exercise unchallenged executive authority over 
all the Lander. That so far has not happened, and it is essential 


that new and effective machinery shall be set up. 

That process has, in fact, been set on foot, and, in last week’s 
debate, the Foreign Secretary, though he did not make the posi- 
tion entirely clear, gave some interesting indications of what is 
projected. 
are to be used to pay 


As to imports, the exports of the whole double zone 
for these—a clear improvement on the 





arrangement under which each zone did its own exporting and 
importing—and the bi-zonal authority, which is entirely German, 
is to be given power which will ensure that its decisions are 
given effect to by the Governments of the Lander. The authority 
is to develop into an Economic Council, whose decisions wil] 
have the force of law in the economic field. All this is under 
discussion between General Robertson on the British side and 
General Clay on the American, and full agreement is apparently 
being reached with little difficulty. What is more, a step of con- 
siderable importance, so much importance indeed that there is some 
danger of reading too much into the arrangement, has been taken 
in the transference of all the principal branches of administration 
—food and agriculture, transport and economic—to Frankfurt, 
which was already the seat of the financial organisation. The reason 
why action so obviously rational was not taken before was that it 
was thought desirable to avoid any concentration calculated to give 
the impression that a centralised German Government was taking 
incipient shape. But dispersion made obviously for inefficiency 
and waste of effort, and there is everything to be said for abandon- 
ing it. Frankfurt, with the new Economic Council also established 
there, will clearly assume a significance which recalls inevitably 
something of its ancient traditions. No one has specifically sought 
this. No one wanted to organise the British and American Zones 
apart from the rest of Germany. But once Russia had refused to 
carry out the Potsdam agreement that the whole of Germany 
should be treated as a single economic unit there was no alternative, 

But while changes in the administration of the Western Zone 
by the British and Americans are encouraging—particularly the 
assumption of full responsibility by the Foreign Secretary and the 
recent appointment of a new Chancellor of the Duchy—the future 
of Germany is in the hands of Germans, and the first essential is 
for Germans to show more resolution in helping themselves. 
Many excuses can be made for their apathy and fatalism ; under- 
nourishment is calculated to produce precisely that result ; but 
the Allies can no more administer Germany indefinitely than they 
can continue to bear the immense cost of feeding Germany indefi- 
nitely. The proclamation issued to Germans on Tuesday by the 
two Military Governors, Sir Sholto Douglas and General Clay, 
is stern, but by no means too stern. It is very necessary that 
the Germans should not take the efforts of the Allies to feed 
them for granted ; it is very necessary that they should realise 
that protest strikes can have no effect but to make their situation 
worse ; it is very necessary that they should exert themselves to 
the limit of their strength to help themselves. They, and not the 
Allies, must extract food from farmers and others who may be 
hoarding it. They and not the Allies must be responsible for its 
fair distribution. Their authorities, and not the Allies, must 
receive and deal with the complaints of the population. Every- 
thing conspires to make the problem intractable. For fourteen 
years and more the conception of democratic administration of 
any kind has been absent. To ask Germans to come forward 
now and accept positions of responsibility is to invite them to do 
something that will bring them only criticism and never thanks. 
The temptation to do nothing and leave the criticism to be focussed 
on the occupying Powers is strong and it is still a serious factor 
in the situation. 

Yet though the situation of Germany is desperate it is not com- 
pletely hopeless. About the Russian zone nothing can be said. 
While the Soviet Union maintains its present attitude Eastern 
Germany is ruled out of British and American calculations. What 
is relevant is the Anglo-American Zone, administered on a basis of 
complete fusion, with a good prospect of effective economic 
arrangements being concluded with the French Zone. It has been 
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agreed to raise the level of German production. Steel, in particu- 
lar, is to go up to II or 12 million tons, though there is not the 
smallest prospect of reaching any such total at present. If food 
deliveries from across the Atlantic, where grain is accumulating 
faster than it can be shipped, are speeded up in the next three 
months, the whole outlook may be considerably changed. It was 
stated by the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs on Wednesday 
that considerable contracts fot the supply of herrings to Germany 
had been concluded ; there is the advantage that the herrings cost 
only pounds, while maize and other grain usually cost dollars. If 
Germans can be made physically fit to produce, and realise that 
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their one salvation lies in production, then the economic problem 
may be well in the way of solution. At its meeting on Wednesday 
the Landtag (or Diet) of North Rhine-Westphalia in the British 
Zone displayed a new and constructive spirit. The political prob- 
lem will.remain. It is too soon to expect to see that solved yet, but 
it is not too soon for Germans themselves to be working out their 
own ideas as to their future government. It must take a form 
acceptable to the Allies, but it is not for the Allies to impose a 
solution on the German people. Unfortunately to construct a 
constitution for all Germany seems futile at present and to con- 
struct one for Western Germany alone would be doubtful wisdom. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE interesting account in Tuesday’s Times of the results of an 
easie into the position of the small local paper in America 
naturally provokes comparisons with the fate of the local papers in 
this country. In one respect the problem is fundamentally different, 
for in the United States there are no national dailies to drive what we 
should call the provincial dailies out of business ; the country is far 
too large for that. What is happening there apparently is that the 
rising costs of labour and material, particularly newsprint, are such 
that in many towns where the volume of advertising available was 
sufficient to support two local papers it is now only sufficient to 
support one; that factor has undoubtedly operated to reduce the 
number of provincial daily papers here. In America, moreover, 
commercial radio has to be taken into account. Firms customarily 
set apart a fixed amount of money for sdvertising, and if much of it 
goes to the radio there is correspondiisy‘y less available for newspaper 
advertising ; that is worth keeping in mind if commercial radio is 
ever seriously considered here. The Senate Committee which has 
reported on this matter lays just stress on the value of the part 
the local paper has played both in fostering local interest and public 
spirit and in furnishing through its advertisement columns a stimuius 
to local business, while often (as, for example, in the case of the 
Springfield Republican) providing literary and political articles of a 
high standard. All this is equally true of Great Britain, but there 
is no hope of the tendency of the independent provincial paper to 
disappear being reversed, and not very much of its being arrested. 
It is a serious loss, but one that we shall have to accept. 

* * « . 

The Liberals are pursuing Mr. Eric Gandar Dower, M.P., to the 
death, or what they keep on hoping will be the death. Under the 
heading “The Word of a Tory” they reproduce verbatim Mr. 
Gandar Dower’s election address in June, 1945, with his notorious 
pledge, 

“If I am returned I SHALL RESIGN WHEN JAPAN IS 
BEATEN and stand again at the By-Election, which will follow, 
so that YOU can decide whether you wish me to continue as your 
representative in Peace” 

nicely shown up in red, 
own.) It looks very well in that colour two years after. 
another passage a little later: 

POLITICAL PROMISES.—There is an old saying that Political 
Promises are seldom kept. I shall endeavour to keep mine and 
request you to retain this election Address and, at any time, challenge 
me, if you consider I have not done my best. 

The Liberals have retained the Election Address and are obliging 
quite adequately with the challenge. 
os + * - 

I have not heard for some time a more brilliant or devastating 
speech than Lord Samuel delivered on the Bankside power-station 
project in the House of Lords on Monday. The Liberal leader is 
always an impressive but usually a rather unimpassioned speaker. 
This time he displayed a quite unaccustomed verve, force and wit 
which evoked rounds of applause and laughter on a scale far from 
customary in their Lordships’ House. A convincing citation of 
measurements and figures in relation to the power-station in com- 
parison with St. Paul’s was effectively lightened by a tactful sentence 
describing how in years to come a guide to tourists from abroad 
would explain as they journeyed up the river. “On the right is the 


(The capitals, I gather, are Mr. Dower’s 
So does 


famous Cathedral of St. Paul's, 515 ft. long, built by Wren in such 
and such a year. On the left you see the Bankside power-station, 
450 ft. long. Its chimney is well known as one of the tallest in the 
world. It was erected in 1948, and is usually known as Silkin’s 
folly.” But I still believe, as well as hope, that Silkin’s folly will 
never materialise. 

* * * * 

The appointment of Mr. Henry Willink as Master of Magdalene 
is much more interesting than such appointments usually are. Like 
the retiring Master, Mr. Ramsay, and his predecessor, A. C. Benson, 
the Master-Elect is an Etonian, but they, unlike him, were both 
Eton masters. It is a rather striking transition for a busy and 
successful lawyer and M.P., still essentially in the prime of life. 
But Mr. Willink had a distinguished career at*both Eton and Trinity, 
and with his ability as an administrator (he was Special Comissioner 
for Lendon from 1940 to 1943 and after that Minister of Health) 
he will be an acquisition to the university as well as the college. 
He will obviously make an admirable Vice-Chancellor when his 
turn comes. The new Master is a strong Churchman, and his 
speech in the House of Commons on Clergy Discipline measure had 
the rare effect, I believe, of turning votes. 

* * * * 

Nothing can be more laudable than that Members of Parliament 
should do service wherever there is service to be done. One of them, 
I see, offers himself publicly thus: 

YOMPANY DIRECTOR, M.P., seeks DIRECTOR- 

SHIP of established concern with scope for 

initiative-—Write Box X.1764, The Times, E.C.4. 

The desire for scope for initiative outside Parliament, in view of the 
lack of any scope for it inside so far as the private member is con- 
cerned, is wholly intelligible. And an MP who is happy to be 
director of anything, no matter what, should be in great request ; the 
letters M.P. always look well at the head of a company report. More- 
over, it gives the House of Commons a good solid basis if membership 

of it has a cash value—quite apart from the annual salary. 


* . * * 


The death of Sir John Fischer Williams will waken many regrets. 
For some years he had been out of active life, but those who knew 
him at the Bar, or as adviser to the Reparation Commission at Paris 
after the last war, or living later at his two homes, at Headington 
or at Gorran Haven in Cornwall, keeping always in touch with legal 
and international affairs and writing on them always with the pen 
of a warm humanist, not merely of an able lawyer, know well how 
valuable a contribution he made to international understanding 
between the wars. He was a Liberal in politics and essentially liberal 
in spirit, and both his liberalism and his devotion to law as the basis 
of order made him an unswerving supporter of the League of 


Nations. 
_ * - * 


Someone just back from studying the French Army gives me some 
interesting information about the rigours of conscript training in 
that country. Service is for one year, beginning at twenty, and every 
man, even if detailed for clerical duties, is trained on commando 
lines. Every man learns jiu-jitsu and recruits after three months 
are submitted to the ordeals of live shell and mortar fire. A year 
of this is calculated to produce considerable toughness. JANUS. 
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M. RAMADIER’S FIGHT 


By D. R. GILLIE 


HE Fourth Republic has entered a new phase of its history this 
month. The renewed difficulties of the ordinary citizen in 
search for food—mainly bread and meat—have been the cause of 
increased working-class discontent which has taken the form of 
spasmodic strike action, in most cases not authorised by the trade 
unions. Whereas the meat problem may well prove of short dura- 
tion, the bread problem will be one of the chief worries of Govern- 
ment and housewife at least till the 1948 harvest. (This year’s 
harvest will certainly be very unsatisfactory.) This renewed unrest 
has raised the question of the Communist Party’s control of the trade 
unions, which in many branches of industry is a new problem. The 
Communists seem less sure of themselves than they were. This 
question has in turn raised two other important ones—namely, 
whether the problems of France are to be solved by a Government 
based as hitherto on almost all the parties in the Assembly, or 
on a more limited and coherent coalition, and whether the enhanced 
position of the Prime Minister provided by the new constitution 
is to remain a dead letter or become a reality. 

The events of the first week of May gave an unexpected turn to 
French political life, freed the country from the burden of an all- 
but-all-party coalition with its internal wranglings, and made for the 
first time a reality of the Prime Minister’s: position. The pre- 
eminence of the Prime Minister was again marked in the course of 
the debate on wheat and bread supply on Tuesday and Friday. 
The gravest weakness of French policy since the Liberation has 
been the lack of co-ogdination, which in turn was linked with the 
tendency of the different parties to treat the ministries they held 
as party fiefs co-ordinated by the senior member of the party in 
the Cabinet rather than by the Prime Minister. Problems which 
depended on one Minister only, such as railway reconstruction, have 
been solved remarkably well. Problems which depended on several 
ministries such as food-supply and price-regulation have been solved 
very inadequately. A point was reached last January when nobody 
could be found to accept the Ministry of Food, and it had to be 
put in the charge of a permanent official as High Commissioner. 

Another sphere in which party disputes were serious and affected 
rational organisation was national defence. Here it was the claim 
of the Communists to one of the three principal ministries—Foreign 
Affairs, Interior or War—that was the difficulty. Since the other 
parties were all resolute that the Communists should have none 
of these ministries, on the ground that their party was in too close 
connection with the Soviet Union and too little respectful of the 
rights and opinions of others, two compromise solutions were suc- 
cessively adopted. The first was to regroup all the national defence 
services into two ministries, one of effectives and the other of 
armaments, the latter being given to a Communist Minister. The 
second was to restore the three old service Ministers and create 
alongside them rather than above them a Ministry of National 
Defence in charge of commissariat and plans of mobilisation and 
with certain very limited powers of co-ordination. ‘This Ministry 
of National Defence was given to a Communist. The absurdity of 
this solution becomes clear when it is considered that under the 
constitution the Prime Minister cannot, as M. Ramadier himself 
recalled, divest himself of ultimate responsibility for national defence. 

The new assertion of the Prime Minister’s prerogatives and the 
departure of the Communists from the Government have been 
marked first of all by the creation of an Under-Secretariat of State 
for national defence attached to the Prime Minister’s office to replace 
the ministry and by the assumption by the Prime Minister of 
personal responsibility for food policy. Responsibility for problems 
of broadcasting had already been allotted to the Prime Minister. 
Thus the head of the Government has made himself publicly the 
co-ordinator-in-chief in the most difficult aspects of policy at the 
same moment as he has asserted his rights under the constitution 
as the man to whom the Assembly grants its confidence even before 
he has formed his Cabinet. It would, of course, be very unrealistic 


to suggest that these developments have permanently given French 
Prime Ministers the necessary authority to control the difficult 
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coalition teams with the help of which it is their unhappy fate to 
govern France. The problem of keeping several French parties 
together is the more difficult because it is not the French habit qo 
leave the ultimate decisions of party policy in the hands of the 
party’s parliamentary leaders. It was only by a majority of 2,529 
votes to 2,125 that the Socialist National Council, a body elected 
by Socialist Party members, not voters, allowed M. Ramadier to 
remain in office once the Communists, Ministers included, had 
voted against the Government on a* motion of confidence and had 
thereby brought about their removal from office. And it was only 
after a sharp tussle on the night of Friday, May 16th, that M. 
Ramadier induced another coalition party, the Left Alliance (which 
includes the old Radicals), to withdraw a motion which, while ex. 
pressing confidence in the future, insisted upon errors in the past and 
thereby amounted to a retroactive breach of Cabinet solidarity, 

The French constitutional doctrine by which Ministers are ool- 
lectively responsible before the Assembly, whereas it is the Prime 
Minister alone who in the first instance seeks the Assembly’s con- 
fidence, will have to be tested and adapted to practical necessity 
by a long experience. The fact that on May 3rd it was a divided 
Cabinet that came before the Assembly, which, though in theory 
voting for the whole ministry, in fact was voting for the Prime 
Minister and against the Communist Ministers, shows to what com- 
plexities it leads at present. Much depends upon whether the Prime 
Minister will be allowed time to consolidate his authority in a 
relatively compact ministry such as the present one, before he is 
faced again with a coalition including the Communists. 

Foreign policy and the problems of the French Union will tend for 
the moment to consolidate the Government. M. Bidault has ad- 
mitted that in face of the German question France can no longer 
act as mediator—which has often simply meant sitting on the fence 
during a dispute between the English-speaking Powers and the 
Soviet Union—and that in fact the United States and Great Britain 
have been more favourable than the Soviet Union to French theses. 
This constitutes a strong argument against attempting to bring such 
fierce critics of the Government’s present tendency as the Com- 
munists back into the Government before the all-important London 
conference is over. The state of the French Union points in the 
same direction. The Communists no less than the other parties 
have rejected the right of secession. France is committed by all 
parties to the attempt to create a federation including men of all 
races and with territory in all continents, and this undertaking— 
very different from the British Dominion solution—implies the 
exercise of authority, and in certain circumstances force, as well as 
devolution of authority and conciliation. But the attitude of the 
Communists while in the Government has been so ambiguous as 
to deprive it of that evident resolution which is necessary if the 
negotiations in Indo-China and the pacification of Madagascar are 
to have hope of success. 

But this is not to say that for internal reasons the Communists 
may not again become Ministers. First of all the Socialist rank and 
file, speaking through the Socialist National Council, would not 
necessarily withdraw their ban on Socfalist Ministers entering 4 
coalition without Communist participation if a new Government 
had to be formed, although they have allowed M. Ramadier and 
his Socialist colleagues to remain in office in a Government which 
the Communists have abandoned. The Socialist National Council 
might even force the resignation of the present Government by 
ordering the Socialists, including the Prime Minister, to withdraw 
from it once immediate tasks had been accomplished. There is un- 
doubtedly a good deal of discontent in the trade unions with party 
control, and unfortunately the Socialists, although disapproving of 
strikes, were unable at the end of April to conceal their joy at an 
unofficial strike at Renault’s Works because it was a rebellion against 
Communist leadership. It was admittedly to avoid being “ out- 
flanked on their left” in the trade unions that the Communists 
adopted the attitude which led to their leaving the Government. 

The Communists do not appear to be adopting an irresponsible 
line in their trade union tactics now that they are no longer in the 
Government. While they did in fact hold a protest strike of a few 
hours in the metallurgical industry, M. Hénaff, the Communist 
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Secretary-General of the Federation of Trade Unions of the Paris 
grea, has since declared that a strike is only the last weapon of the 
workers, and that those who hoped for a wave of strikes once the 
Communists were out of office will be disappointed. On the next 
day M. Hénaff indicated his political preoccupation by stating that 
a general strike was always in reserve if the political action of 
certain men (i.e., General de Gaulle and his friends) made it neces- 
sary. ‘The Communist campaign for the support of small shop- 
keepers, peasants and white-collar workers no doubt determines their 
tactics as well as their fear of losing the trade unions. But they are 
also profoundly influenced by fear of strengthening the hand of 
General de Gaulle, whose political action has certainly had a very 
beneficent influence on the developments of the last month, since 
he has put all the parties on their mettle to show that they can 
do better than they have done hitherto. However, it was not the 
General or the Communists who released the present train of events, 
but, as already stated, popular discontent over bread and meat 
shortages. Communist tactics will depend on the degree of unrest, 
and this will depend on the ability of the Government to impress the 
public that the best possible is being done in a necessarily difficult 
situation. It is thus on M. Ramadier’s Government that ultimately 
depends that consolidation of the Fourth Republic which has made 
such unexpected progress in three weeks, 


LABOUR AT MARGATE _., 
By KENNETH YOUNGER, M.P. 

HE 1947 Conference of the Labour Party, which is due to start 

at Margate on May 26th, is likely to differ as strikingly from 

last year’s Bournemouth meeting as Bournemouth differed from 
Blackpool, 1945. Blackpool launched the party’s general election 
programme in an atmosphere of high confidence, reinforced by the 
optimism of newly-returned Servicemen. Bournemouth was a quict 
affair given over mainly to the celebration of victory. True, the 
critics of Mr. Bevin’s foreign policy were already heard, but even 
on this issue the platform was in no serious difficulty. This year at 
Margate the mood will mark the Labour movement’s awareness of 
the immediate problems which face the country, and of its own 
changed position as the mainstay of the Government party in the 
House of Commons. It is not only that a sense of more direct 
responsibility is necessary in the party’s attitude to the great issues 
of national policy, though this is indeed reflected in many of the 
resolutions on the agenda ; almost equally important is the need to 
solve new problems of domestic organisation within the movement. 

At present no less than nine members of the National Executive 
Committee of the party are Ministers of the Crown, while another 
seven are Members of Parliament. ‘There are resolutions on the 
agenda to limit the number of both these categories. There are 
many in the party who believe that Ministers have little time to de- 
vote to party affairs, and that their presence in such strength on the 
executive gives the party a degree of identity with the Government 
which is unhealthy. The executive represents the movement in the 
country, and members would rather see it as the interpreter of 
Socialist and trade union thought to the Government than as an 
enlarged edition of the Cabinet. 

Even more important is the distinction between Government and 
party publicity. The agenda bears witness to the widespread mis- 
giving with which the rank and file see the Government’s case going 
largely by default in the country in the face of a Press which, 
especially in the provinces, is anti-Socialist in tone. No one suggests 
that criticism of the Government should be curtailed, but there is 
a demand for more political controversy on the wireless, where both 
Sides can be heard; for more frequent exposition by Ministers of 
particular measures of Government policy, and for a spectacular 
increase in the publicity organs of the party itself. More than twenty- 
two resolutions deal in one way or another with this topic, not 
always distinguishing very clearly between the propaganda which 
must be financed from party funds and the official publicity which 
is a legitimate charge upon the taxpayer. The conference will 
Probably be warned that it must he ready to pay for the publicity it 
demands, and this it may well show willingness to do, 
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So much prominence has been given during the year to the 
“revolts” which have occurred in the Parliamentary Labour Party 
on foreign policy and on the National Service Bill that some people 
expect these controversies to set the tone of the Conference. Despite 
fifteen critical resolutions on foreign policy and eleven on National 
Service, this is unlikely to occur. True, there wiil be lively dis- 
cussion, and the opposition to official policy will be strongly ex- 
pressed, but there will be little weight behind the attack, and 
Ministers will easily carry the conference with them. The reason is 
not that the Party is entirely happy about either issue. It is desper- 
ately anxious to be on good terms with the Soviet Union, and is 
apprehensive about subservience to a United States now engaged in 
curbing labour unions at home and crusading against Communism 
abroad in a manner which threatens to divide the world in two. 
Conscription again is distasteful to some on grounds of conscience 
and to others for its effect on education and industry. Yet “vir. 
Bevin’s policy and National Service will alike be accepted for want 
of clearly defined alternative policies which could meet the inescap- 
able facts of the situation. 

Far more keenly contested than conscription will be the present 
size of the armed forces, for this much-discussed issue has a direct 
effect upon another which is certain to takg the centre of the stage 
at the conference—the use of man-power and the drive for pro- 
duction. This, rather than foreign affairs, is Labour’s main pre- 
occupation ; moreover, it is in this sphere that the movement has 
the most practical contribution to make. A glance at the agenda 
shows how widely this is recognised. Forty resolutions deal with 
man-power and production generally, while another forty are spread 
over such special aspects of the problem as a wages policy, workers’ 
representation in nationalised industry, the technique of industrial 
negotiations and the control of prices and profits. This list is enough 
to show that the constituency parties are thinking on strictly practical 
lines. They are sending their delegates not so much to put forward 
further ambitious projects of Socialist legislation as to discuss the 
all-important administrative adjustments which must be made both 
by labour and by management if the present programme is to be 
made a reality and the country’s resources are to be used to the 
best effect. 

To an observer unfamiliar with Labour conferences it might 
seem odd that so few of the resolutions dealing with what are pre- 
eminently industrial problems have been tabled by trade unions. 
Out of the forty resolutions on man-power and production only four, 
together with two amendments, come from this source. There is, 
however, nothing new in this, nor should it be imagined that the 
industrial delegates will be inarticulate on these subjects once the 
conference starts. Their contributions will no doubt be s6mewhat 
guarded, and they are not likely to commit their organisations to 

I Anything of that sort will come more appro- 
priately at the Trade Union Congress later in the year. In any 
case, On questions such as a wages policy or workers’ control in 
industry, which go to the very root of the practices developed over 
generations of struggle, the trade unions are not unnaturally feeling 
their way with care. They are aware of the problems, but they owe 
it to their members to see that concessions are matched by guaran- 
tees. The numerous resolutions linking wages policy with a simul- 
taneous control of profits and prices show that the local parties 
share in this respect the union point of view. This is not the first 
time that labour has been called upon to make sacrifices to meet 
an economic crisis; this time it is determined that the sacrifices 
shall be more fairly shared. 


new policy decisions. 


The Steering Committee, over which this year’s party chairman; 
Mr. Philip Noel-Baker, will preside, will find it difficult to give 
time for a discussion of many important but subsidiary topics which 
appear on the agenda. Housing, the social services, education and 
local government are all well represented, while an interesting feature 
is a group of over twenty resolutions urging law reform with a view 
to cheaper and quicker justice. A few parties are already looking 
beyond the present programme and are asking for nationalisation 
of land, and of the chemical and motor-car industries and others. 
The conference can hardly hope to give detailed attention to all 
these suggestions, but their presence on the agenda serves to empha- 
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size in advance one of the main political lessons which is Jikely to 
be driven home in debate—that the Labour movement, while satis- 
fied with progress in most respects, believes that the remedy for 
the serious economic difficulties which the country has to face is 
likely to be found in further selective applications of Socialism and 
not in an emasculation of the present programme. 

In this belief there is little that is doctrinaire. Indeed, it must 
be seldom that the jargon of ideology has appeared so little on 
the agenda. Now that Labour is in power it is concerned before 
everything to obtain the practical benefits which, in the long years 
of opposition, it always claimed would follow from the application 
of Socialist principles. Today practical results alone can reward 
the faithful or convince the doubting. Just how they are to be 
assured will be the central theme at Margate next week. 


AMERICA’S WHEAT RECORD 
By GUNTHER STEIN New York. 

N the sun-bathed fields of Texas the winter wheat is getting 

ripe for an early harvest. All over the United States the winter 
crop is far advanced and growing more bountifully than ever. 
Secured by sufficient moisture in the ground and exceptionally free 
from the danger of black rust, it is practically certain to yield an 
all-time record harvest of over one billion bushels, a total that would 
have seemed fantastic to American farmers before the war. Even 
if the somewhat delayed spring crop were to reach only one-quarter 
billion bushels, America could still expect to harvest altogether 
twelve per cent more wheat than during the record year of 1946, or 
almost fifty per cent. more than the average of the previous ten- 
year period, to say nothing of the record or near-record production 
prospects for other foodstuffs. 

It is intended to put 100,000,000 bushels of wheat in reserve and 
thus to double the “ carry-over” that will remain at the end of this 
season. Domestic seed, food and feed requirements may take up 
as much as 800,000,000 bushels in the event of the average American’s 
being able to afford to maintain his present record food consump- 
tion, that gives him a diet thirteen per cent. more nourishing in 
protein than before the war, six per cent. richer in fat and one per 
cent. fuller in carbohydrates. This would still leave almost 400,000,000 
bushels of wheat—not to mention the expected surpluses of other 
American foodstuffs, including 100,000,000 bushels of grain other 
than wheat—for supplies to a starving world ; probably a good deal 
more than the 350,000,000 bushels of wheat that will have been 
exported by the end of the present agricultural season, on June 3oth, 

But thge are few in the United States who believe that the record 
wheat harvest and the excellent prospects of other crops will result 
in a drastic fall of the very high food prices, and especially of wheat, 
which now stands at about $2.65 per bushel, against $1.83 a year 
ago and around $1.00 in 1941. As the New York Times puts it, 
in connection with reports about the urgent needs of Asia and Europe 
for American food, “ it is an unpleasant fact that one country’s want 
is another’s profit”; yet the fact seems unalterable under present 
free-market conditions in the United States, in which speculators 
are able to exploit the stringent world food-situation in persistent 
efforts to raise prices. American consumers are at least as displeased 
as foreign importers by the high food prices which fail to respond 
to record-crop estimates. And the American Government is greatly 
embarrassed by the boom effect its purchases of wheat for foreign 
needs have on the market—at a time when a quick and far-reaching 
reduction of the general price-level is justly regarded as the only 
means of forestalling a serious economic recession later on. 

The trading groups, which have been blamed by the Government 
and the public for raising the price of wheat to the present unjustified 
level are already taking up their positions for fresh price battles in 
the new season. “ The market is faced with explosive possibilities,” 
the National Association of Commodity Markets and Allied Trades 
declared recently with reference to the Government’s ; 
export programme and the comparatively low wheat 
‘and federal officials should explain why they seek to mislead the 
public in the belief that speculation rather than the ‘Government 
for export purposes) is responsible for high 
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prices.” So far, Washington is still in a position to restrain whear 
prices to some extent ; for it can limit the total foreign demand on 
the American market by allocating wheat supplies to individual 
countries. But the controls over exports which enable the Govern. 
ment to take such measures—the last remnants of war-time price 
and supply controls—will expire on June 30th. Unless Congress 
extends those control powers, which it may not do in its presen; 
“ anti-bureaucratic” mood, unrestrained, foreign competition for 
American wheat and other foodstuffs may well raise prices even 
further, to the detriment of consumers in the United States and 
abroad and at the peril of further inflating price levels the world over, 

One of America’s outstanding economist-businessmen, Beardsley 
Ruml, the chairman of Macy’s, the country’s largest department 
store, recently advocated another means of preventing the world-wide 
demand for American foodstuffs from keeping the price-level of the 
United States at its present dangerous heights. “ Should this not be 
a time for the Department of Agriculture to take the lead in an 
intensive nation-wide drive for food conservation? ” he asked. And 
he answered in a vein reminiscent of the days a year ago, when 
a large part of the American public favoured retrenchment of con- 
sumption and continued price-controls in favour of the starving 
outside world. “Let the nation-wide drive be on an all-out war- 
time basis. We were told that food would win the war. Shouldn't 
we be told now that food will hasten the peace? What about meat- 
less days, wheatless days, school gardens and farmarettes, more 
potato pancakes and fewer poached eggs? This . . . would con- 
serve food for those who need it, would bring down food prices and 
would help us on our way to peace-time prosperity.” 

But there was no reaction to this call among those responsible 
for American economic policies. The aversion to anything smacking 
of war-time restrictions has grown too strong, and the fear of 
future glut and depression in the domestic markets is too widespread 
for reduced consumption and still larger production to gain any 
powerful support. The vast majority of Congress today seems to 
ignore the fact that the United States’ inescapable connection with 
a world starved for foods and every other kind of commodities makes 
it part of an economy of scarcity rather than subject to the danger of 
over-abundance. It fails to appreciate the far-reaching benefits in 
terms of economic and political stability the United States would 
derive from allowing itself to play without reservations the rdle of 
an integral part of that world-wide scarcity economy. This is why 
discussion of food problems in the American legislature is not con- 
cerned with the possibilities of a further increase in agricultural 
production and surpluses but with means of preventing future 
dangers of over-supply. 

It is encouraging, however, that the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Clinton P. Anderson, has had the courage to propose a long-term 
farm-security programme of an expansive, rather than a restrictive, 
character which was bound to be unpopular in Congress. It is to 
provide for “ organised, sustained and realistic abundance” by put- 
ting “ floors” not only under agricultural price levels, as the New 
Deal did, but also under the level of consumption. On the domestic 
side, up to $1,500,000,000 a year are to be used for increasing the 
food-buying power of the poor in times of depression. Families 
with inadequate incomes are to be given food coupons, to be used 
like cash in groceries and to be redeemed by the Government. On 
the international side, the programme proposes the conclusion of 
agreements with needy countries for the export of American farm 
surpluses at reduced prices. 

“We shall need programmes to help maintain stability of prices 
at levels fair to both producers and consumers,” Mr, Anderson 
assured those who are in fear of the consequences of maximum pro- 
duction. But he reminded the inveterate believers in the blessings 
of scarcity that anything less than his proposals would lead t 
economic conditions “ which penalise abundance.” Characteristic- 
ally, his suggestions were immediately denounced as “ Socialist” 
measures designed to continue the New Deal and to treat self-reliant 
Americans like helpless people afraid of the system of free enter- 
prise that made them great, and the Congress shows no intenuon 
of working out a long-term farm policy before the 1948 presidential 
elections. 
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KOREAN TUG-OF-WAR 


By ROBERT T. OLIVER 


HE paramount question of whether we are to have one world 

or two will reccive a partial answer in the negotiations by which 
Russia and the United States are attempting to solve the Korean 
question. Korea is the area where the Russian policy of achieving 
security through extension of her borders and the new American 
doctrine of erecting democratic bulwarks against the further spread 
of Communism will meet their first avowed and direct test. Great 
Britain is deeply involved because of her participation in the 1943 
Cairo pledge of independence for Korea, and in the Moscow Decision 
of 1945, proposing a five-year period of four-Power trusteeship for 
the peninsular country. China, as the proposed fourth Power in 
the trusteeship plan, is also directly concerned. 

But direct responsibility and administration in Korea are solely 
in American and Russian hands. By some unrevealed agreement, 
Korea was slashed in two along the line of the 38th parallel. The 
56 per cent. of its territory north of that line, containing most of 
Korea’s coal, mineral, timber and hydro-electric-power resources, 
all of its heavy industries and 10,000,000 of its population, are ruled 
by the Russian army of 200,000 that poured into it during the last 
week before Japan’s collapse. The southern agricultural portion, 
containing 20,000,000 of the population but little of the country’s 
wealth, is occupied and ruled by an American army of 50,000. Dur- 
ing the twenty months of division and joint occupation Korea has 
suffered more economically and politically than has any of the other 
occupied countries. Russia’s iron wall across the middle of the 
country has completely prohibited the normal north-and-south flow 
of agricultural and industrial products. Shortage of goods and lack 
of an autonomous government have resulted in a hundredfold in- 
crease during the past twenty months in the paper money in circula- 
tion. The hopelessness of the situation and the jockeying for power 
between the occupying forces have encouraged political disruption 
and irresponsibility. Russia’s ruthless policy of implanting Com- 
munism and America’s negative policy of merely maintaining order 
until some solution may be found have both contributed to the bitter 
disillusionment of the Korean people, who had confidently expected 
liberation and independence after the defeat of Japan. 

When Bevin, Byrnes and Molotov met in Moscow in November 
and December, 1945, to consider what shouid be done with Korea, 
the division of the country and the Russian-American occupation 
were accomplished facts. The Ministers agreed that: (1) The 
country should immediately be reunited into one economic and 
administrative unit ; (2) a provisional Korean Government should be 
established ; gnd (3) a four-Power trusteeship should be set up 
“for a period not to exceed five years.” A Russian-American con- 
ference held in Seoul last spring failed utterly to accomplish any 
of these objectives. Every Korean political party—except the Com- 
munists—had protested vigorously against the trusteeship plan, and 
Secretary Byrnes announced in a radio address that trusteeship 
“might be suspended.” However, the Russian delegation te the 
Seoul meeting took the position that no Koreans might be admitted 
to the proposed Government except those who approved of trustee- 
ship. The Russians argued that the trusteeship plan had been 
“democratically ” agreed to in the Moscow discussions, and that 
consequently all who opposed it were, ipso facto, “ undemocratic.” 
The Americans, however, insisted on the right of Koreans to hold 
and express their own opinions, and refused to accept a point of view 
that would simply have made Korea a Communist puppet State. 

Korean nationalists, meanwhile, have solidly opposed trusteeship 
upon the following grounds. One, it is an insult to a highly 
developed, cultured nation that ruled itself for forty centuries. Two, 
although trusteeship would theoretically be limited to five years, it 
is probable that Communist disruptive tactics would cause such 
disorder that charges would be made of Korean inability for self- 
government, and the period would be extended. Three, because of 
the strategical importance of the peninsula, there would be constant 
intrigue among the four Powers for special advantages and permanent 
special privileges. Four, nowhere in the world is there evidence 
that the four Powers would be able to co-ordinate their aims and 
methods sufficiently to achieve efficient and co-operative administra- 
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tion. Five, the record of the last twenty months is positive evidence 
that Korea’s national welfare depends upon its being governed by its 
own elected representatives, responsible to its own people and 
dedicated to their own best interests. 

At the time of Japan’s defeat Korea had no Communist problem, 
for it had no Communist population. It is doubtful whether even 
now in a free election Communists could command as much as 10 
per cent. of the vote in South Korea and 25 per cent. in the Russian 
zone. Nevertheless, the threat of Communist domination is now 
Korea’s greatest fear. The Russians proceeded rapidly to establish 
a totalitarian State north of the 38th parallel. They prevented free- 
dom of speech, Press and organisation. They permitted the estab- 
lishment of only one political organisation—the North Korea Labour 
Party. They forbade anyone to listen to any radio programme 
originating outside the Russian zone. They brought back thousands 
of Koreans who had fled from Japanese domination to Siberia and 
Manchuria, many of whom had been indoctrinated with Communism. 
They instituted a vigorous pro~Communist propaganda campaign. 
They forbade any Korean to leave his own village without papers 
of identification, secured from Russian authorities. To these repres- 
sive measures they added a positive programme of economic, political 
and military action. 

The Russians decided to punish Koreans who had collaborated 
with the Japanese. Since Korea was owned by Japan for forty years, 
the Americans in the south have felt it necessary to leave this 
delicate problem for a Korean Government to solve in its own way. 
But the Russians developed two precise yard-sticks for defining 
collaborators. First, any Korean is a collaborator who owns pro- 
perty—for if he did not collaborate with the Japanese how could 
he gain or retain wealth? Second, any who oppose Communism are 
collaborators—for obviously they prefer the old, reactionary landlord 
system to the new “people’s order.” On these bases, 125,000,000 
acres of land were seized and their owners jailed or executed. Then 
the land was “ redistributed ” to farmers who would submit to the 
new régime. Over 800,000 Koreans have left everything behind and 
fled to the American zone rather than submit, and they are still 
stealing across the border at the rate of 2,000 a day. 

Last November the Russians held an “election,” with a single 
slate of candidates. Voting consisted of putting a pellet in a white 
box to vote for the slate or in a black box to oppose it. This was 
done in open town squares under the scrutiny of armed guards. 
Russian authorities claimed a vote of 99.2 per cent. for the slate, and 
hailed the election as an overwhelming expression of the people’s 
will. Meanwhile, the Russians are conscripting all men in their zone 
between the ages of seventeen and twenty-five into a North Korean 
army. General John R. Hodge, commander of the American- 
occupied zone, has estimated the potential size of this army at 
500,000, and says he can see no reason for it except for use in con- 
quering the south. 

In South Korea the United States has followed a policy of drift, 
hoping that an early agreement with Russia would make a joint with- 
drawal possible. No long-term plans have been framed. The Korean 
currency is still not admitted to the international exchange (although 
Austria’s is), and a complete economic blockade has been maintained. 
Full freedom of speech is allowed, but not self-government, for, in 
the American view, this would tend to create a permanent breach 
between north and south. With no imports permitted, and no self- 
government by which they can work at solving their own problems, 
South Koreans have suffered economic miseries and are developing 
acute political bitterness. 

There is strong evidence that the international scandal posed by 
the Korean situation may soon be basically reformed. Russia may 
agree to a joint withdrawal because: (1) By keeping its army living 
upon the country it has brought North Korea to a state near to 
economic collapse ; (2) it may feel that Communist forces are suffi- 
ciently entrenched to dominate or at least strongly influence a new 
Korean Government ; and (3) after the withdrawal the United States 
doubtless would not return, while Russia always could. Meanwhile, 
Secretary Marshall has served strong notice that the United States 
is at last going to develop South Korea economically and to give 
the people an honest system of self-government. 

The position of Korean Nationalists is clear, and has been con- 
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sistent through all the tug-of-war of the past twenty months. They 
assert that the stability of Asia as well as the welfare of their own 
country both require an absolute independence for Korea. They 
are positive that the proposed four-Power trusteeship would intensify 
the problems rather than solve them. They do not fear Communist 
domination provided: (1) A fair election is held to set up an honestly- 
elected Korean Government before American security troops are 
withdrawn ; and (2) inviolable guarantees are provided against future 
unilateral intervention in Korea by Russia. ‘They believe that 
Koreans are fully capable of governing themselves if they are left 
alone to do it according to their own traditions. They recognise the 
great value of having foreign capital invested in Korea and foreign 
technical and administrative advisers. However, they are certain 
there can be no real independence for their country unless both 
investments and advisers are subject to a fully-independent Korean 
Government. 


THE TRANQUIL SUDAN 


By MICHAEL LANGLEY Khartoum. 


RITISH officials in Khartoum fix a black wooden plaque to 
B the garden entrance bearing their names in large white letters. 
After a year in Palestine, where security arrangements throw a veil 
over the British domiciJe and a couple of guards into the car to see 
you across Jerusalem, this custom struck me as mildly significant. 
So far the peaceful content of the Sudan has scarcely been ruffled 
by Egypt’s noisy claim to make a mare nostrum of the Nile Valley. 
Khartoum has no security problem. The town is quiet and orderly. 
A few back “speed cops” race round on motor-cycles, presumably 
in the interests of road safety. Sir Robert Howe’s arrival on May 7th 
to take the place of the former Governor-General, Sir Hubert 
Huddleston, brought guards of British, Egyptian and Sudanese troops 
to the station. Members of the North Sudan Advisory Council were 
there to greet him, and the white-turbaned crowds clapped discreetly 
as he drove off in a scarlet Rolls to the palace, which for nearly 
fifty vears has flown the two flags of Condominium. 

Across the Blue Nile from the palace lie three huge piles of millet, 
§0,000 tons of the country’s staple foodstuff, stacked by the Govern- 
ment as a reserve to draw on should the price of grain go up on 
the open market. .The Sudan is the cheapest country in the Middle 
East today, ng about 75 per cent. above pre-war level. 
Cairo may have everything in abundance, but prices are high. Here 
bread and rice cost §d., beef 8d., mutton Is. and fish 6}d., per Ib. 
A chicken is to be had for 2s.; a packet of English cigarettes for 
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1s. §d. Complaints are occasionally raised in the local Press that 
sugar, a Government monopoly, tea, spirits and cloth are still 
rationed. An immediate post-war campaign urged the decontrol of 


prices and distribution, but public opinion has now concentrated on 
maintaining controls and on taking advantage of the Price Stabilisa- 
tion Fund to offset the rising price of imports bought on the world 
market. 

There is no income-tex in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, yet the 
Budget has balanced, and, in all but three years, has shown a surplus, 
ever since 1912. ‘This year’s estimate is slightly over £9,000,000. 
Foreign trade—{21,000,000—is divided equally between imports and 
exports. Most hospital treatment is free, infant mortality is down 
to 78, and the incidence of disease is one-tenth of what it was in 
1900. In 1900 there were 300 boys going to school in the Sudan. 
At the beginning of this year there were 1,146 schools with 90,000 
pupils. two-thirds of whom are being educated, secondary school- 
boys as boarders, free of charge by the Government. 

There are two sides to the picture, and on the other is a pastoral, 
if rather arid, scene in which two-thirds of the population lead a 
peaceful, tribal existence, cultivating the soil and herding flocks 
without contact with the authorities except in the event of a breach 
of law and order too serious for their native or tribal courts to handle. 


The charge, made in some quarters of Egypt, that the welfare and 


development of the Sudan are being neglected is a hollow one. It 
is as empty as the site of those gargantuan and unguarded pyramids 
of millet would be if there was real cause for social discontent or 


among the people. It is as irresponsible in making play 


mestivenes 
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with the myth of oil and gold as Mussolini was with similar Stories 
once told of Abyssinia. 

The wonder is that, having gone so far along the road towards self. 
government, one section of the Sudanese should now subscribe to 
a policy which might compromise their independence. There are 
115 Sudanese now holding Division I appointments in Government 
service. In Division II and ITI they fill 4,400 and 1,997 posts respec. 
tively. In fact, 83 per cent. of all classified posts are today in the 
hands of Sudanese. Some are judges ; some district commissioners, 
Many are doctors, teachers, engineers ; many more are clerks doing 
a daily routine job with enthusiasm and efficiency untainted by the 
corruption which has become a problem in neighbouring countries, 
The guiding hand is exercised by a small body which today numbers 
847 British officials sprinkled over the country. 

Why there should be any apparent misgivings, and just at a 
moment when plans are afoot to set up an Assembly of sixty members 
with legislative and executive powers, requires some explanation, 
It is to be sought in the war period, when, incredible as it seemed 
to many Sudanese, the western “ imperialists” began to talk of 
“ self-determination.” The politically minded—and there are not 
more than 100,000 of 7,000,000 Sudanese who can be so Jescribed— 
were divided in their reaction. They were in any case divided, one 
large section of the Moslem community (two-thirds of the population) 
adhering to the religious leadership of Sir Ali Mirghani and another 
large section to Sir Abdel Rahman, posthumous son of the Mahdi, 
There were also, as in all Middle East countries which lack large- 
scale enterprise to employ educated persons, those who held Govern- 
ment posts and those who would have liked to. Moreover, their 
Government was itself under a dual control, divided between Britain 
and Egypt. 

It is very natural that these conditions should have produced two 
political parties: the Umma, consisting largely of followers of Sir 
Abdel Rahman, of limited British sympathies and strong in the 
administration ; the Ashigga, which has the blessing of Sir Ali 
Mirghani in Khartoum and of Nokrashi Pasha in Cairo, and whose 
representative, led by Ismael Eff. E] Azhari, left Cairo on May 22nd 
for America to publicise the cause of the unity of the Nile Valley. 
Some would say that the Ashigga, whose Mirghanist support comes 
from the north and east, are only playing with Egypt in order to 
loosen the British hold and after that the offered hand of the weaker 
partner. Others would say that the Ashigga appeal derives strength 
from the precedent of British policy in India and Burma ; thai the 
Sudan will still require help if Britain drops out, preferably that of 
Egypt, where there are jobs to be had, “ educated ” wives to be found 
and where fabulous projects are brewing for the harnessing of the 
Nile waters. As to the Umma, strongest in the south and west, here 
may be a neo-Mahdist movement, which would have no difficulty 
in rallying all elements to national unity when its motto “ Sudan for 
the Sudanese” comes nearer to being realised. 

I would say that at this present stage these two parties are simply 
feeling their way, among their own peoples and beyond. If there 
is any rift between them, it is probably not .in their broad ultimate 
aims, but in divided loyalties to two muth respected Moslem leaders. 
The approach to a new problem by subject peoples—and the 
Sudanese have always been subject to some stronger Power—is often 
oblique and equivocal. Umma is casting about at home, while the 
Ashigga, with Egypt, goes fishing in Lake Success. It is an odd 
mission when seen from the background of Khartoum, for it bears 
no relation to the real needs or well-being of the Sudanese, but 1 
prompted by the designs of a few individuals and party factions i 
Cairo. 

So far these activities have done nothing to disturb the calm of the 
Sudan. The country is a model of well-ordered and altruistic gover- 
ment. Neither Umma nor Ashigga has political or welfare pro 
grammes for internal consumption. That is the business of the 
Sudan Government, and the Sudan Government now has in hand 
a number of schemes financed from a general reserve fund built up 
by the long and careful management of nationalised enterprise such 
as cotton-production and railway and steamer services. The plas, 
to cover five years—ten in the case of education—is assisted by 4 
British Government grant of £2,000,000 awarded to the Sudanest 
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in recognition of their war services. If the same resolve were shown 
on the political side, and all parties could apply themselves to work 
for the independence of the Sudan at a fixed date, say 1960, then 
everyone concerned would gain in spirit and purpose. That would 
mean an agreement with the Sudan outside the scope of Anglo- 
Egyptian treaty-revision. The British official in Khartoum would 
like to think that possible. Since he cannot, he holds to the view 
that he will be taking his name-plate off the garden entrance only 
when plans for Sudanese independence are complete and effective. 


TRANSPORT THE GUNMEN ? 


T is commonly noticed in history that the problems facing govern- 

ments are recurrent, and that the proposals for their solution 
are similarly recurrent. Thus the treatment of the law-breaker has 
been and will always be a problem of Government in all parts of 
the world. The most primitive and the most economical solution 
has always been to put the offender to death. This costs nothing ; 
it assures the community that he cannot offend again, and may or 
may not deter others from following his example. On the other 
hand, many Governments have preferred the method of imprison- 
ment, which protects society from his depredations for a fixed term 
of years, though it cannot, of course, guarantee that at the end of the 
period he will be any safer as a member of society, and in the mean- 
time he will inevitably be a considerable expense to the community, 
causing, somewhat paradoxically, the virtuous members of society to 
pay for his punishment. 

The system of transportation has recurred to different countries 
in different centuries as a cheap and useful compromise. The State 
does not take away the life of the criminal, nor deprive him of all 
liberty for a fixed period. It exiles him, and sends him to a distant 
country where he may enjoy a measure of liberty. The idea is 
attractive, in that it is less expensive than a long period of imprison- 
ment, and would seem to be more merciful than sudden death. There 
have been a number of experiments in this direction, and they should 
be studied in any reconsideration of the problem in modern times. 
The first experiment of any magnitude was made by the British 
Government in sending its criminals, both male and female, young 
and old, to the Eastern States of America, to the West Indies and to 
Australia. The story of Ralph Rashleigh gives a lurid picture of the 
experiment in Van Diemen’s Land, now known as Tasmania, and 
anyone who wades through the despatches and reports of the 
Dominion Government to the Home Government will find adequate 
support for the contention that the system was ill-conceived, born of 
bad principles, and wrecked beyond hope by maladministration at 
both ends of the earth. 

The second great experiment in transportation was in the East, 
where the Governments of India, Burma and Ceylon united to use 
the Andaman Islands as a penal settlement. In this phase of trans- 
portation we can discern the emergence of a new principle in moral 
or political philosophy, to the eftect that a State is justified in send- 
ing out its bad citizens to a country with a poisonous climate and 
conditions, in the hope that, by their labours, they rhay make it 
fit and safe for the better citizens. Everyone in the East knew that 
the Andamans were infested by the most malignant of all malarial 
mosquitoes, and that the ordinary expectation of life there for a man 
of any colour was very short. It was hoped, however, that the 
convicts might be induced or driven to drain the swamps and clear 
the bush, and so make a fresh colony where free settlers might live 
in happiness and health. 

I visited the Andaman Islands in 1925-26 at the request of the 
Government of India, primarily to report on the treatment of the 
Burman convicts. The European officer who sailed with me was 
infected within a few days of arrival, and was dead before his return- 
ing ship could reach Rangoon. The same deadly form of malaria 
ravaged the convicts. A pitiful minority escaped fever and regained 
their homes, but, racked and riddled with every symptom and stigma 
of malaria, so weak and wizened they could hardly stand, so dazed as 
to be almost bereft of speech, without hope or health or heart, they 
were a sad and striking commentary on the principle of sending 
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bad men away to clean up a country for the good ones. Finally 
no one was sent to Port Blair unless he volunteered to go, and he 
was commonly liberated after about a year in the island prison, and 
given a plot of land. There he could make a home, either by marry- 
ing one of the women convicts or by persuading his own wife to 
come out and join him. I attended one of the periodical parades at 
which the men were allowed to inspect the women candidates 
for marriage. ever had I, as a carefree bachelor, appreciated how 
sweet is liberty till I studied the sourness of the alternatives. There 
is no doubt that some of these strange marriages turned out happily. 
The most cheering sight in all the islands was a Scout flag flying 
over a small hur to mark the headquarters of a group of Boy Scouts. 
They all looked smart and healthy normal youngsters, and were the 
progeny of this strange crowd of settlers. 

Being primarily concerned with the welfare of my Burman friends, 
I made more detailed enquiries into their circumstances, and was 
dismayed to find two grievous grounds for complaint against our 
administration. In the first place, only one of the European officers 
spoke Burmese fluently, and to him alone could they make their 
troubles and grievances known. All the non-commissioned officers 
were Indians, who regarded the Burmans as an effeminate race. Even 
more serious was the obstinatz refusal of the authorities to allow a 
pagoda to be built or a hypoongyi to Jive in the settlement, lest 
freedom to practise their religion might lead to political trouble. 
Every Burman is a devout Buddhist, and to deprive him of the 
opportunity to worship is to destroy the greatest element of his life. 
Yet for more than eighty years, under the British flag, thousands of 
our fellow-men have been condemned to live in the most pestilential 
of all climates, and denied the right to practise their religion. Just 
before my visit I had been allowed by the Government to take 
out a number of murderers and dacoits from the crowded jails 
of Burma to a small camp in the jungle in Upper Burma. We 
had struck off their chains, stripped them of their unsightly jail 
clothes, dressed them in shorts and rugger jerseys, and, living in bell- 
tents, taught them to play football and make a road through the 
jungle. There was an element of uncertainty in the enterprise, and 
the betting when we set out was that, within a fortnight, no white 
skin would be in one piece. Actually the time passed happily, with- 
out violence or sudden death. The greatest influence in the success 
of this modest little experiment was a little wrinkled hypoongyi, who 
came and said his service and spoke to the prisoners three times a 
week. Anyone who saw these men gathering round him as he read 
and taught, and watched them as they washed his feet at his coming 
and going, and read their spellbound faces as they listened to him, 
knew how deep an influence he and his faith could exercise in their 
lives. It was, therefore, all the more incredible to visit a great penal 
settlement in the Andamans and find that the practice of the Buddhist 
faith and the presence of a monk were alike forbidden. 


Mussolini embarked on a smaller experiment in transporiation 
when he cast his eyes on the island of Sardinia, saw clearly how its 
material resources had never been explored or exploited, and realised 
that, before he could colonise it hopefully with free settlers, he must 
drain the malarial swamps and make the country fit for free men. 
He, too, adopted the same curious theory of political philosophy, and 
decided to establish one or more convict stations, where the bad 
men (i.e., not only convicted criminals, but his own political 
opponents) might labour in the heat and the flies and make the 
country fit for the free. As I wandered through the convict camps 
I found it quite impossible to distinguish between those who had 
merely committed murder and rape or highway robbery and those 
who had gone so far as to oppose the Fascist régime. 

Last and most famous (or infamous) of all has been the system 
of transportation inaugurated by the French Government in Guiana, 
familiarly known throughout the world as “ Devil’s Island.” I spent 
a long Easter there, and the deep feelings it stirred in me cannot be 
compressed within this article. It must form part of another article 
which I hope to write in due course. The verdict of this rambling 
story is that transportation has, where it has been tried, proved a 
failure. It results ordinarily in great hardship ; it opens the door for 
gross oppression and injustice. There is no clear evidence that it 
Was great powers of deterrence, I found mysell woting m my, 
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report to the Government of India after a visit to the Andaman 
Islands, “The truth is that you cannot colonise with convicts.” 
Nearly twenty years later I was writing to the Government of France 
after a visit to Devil’s Island, “On ne peut pas coloniser avec les 
condamnés.” So the truth in two languages is curiously the same. 


ANGLER’S APOLOGIA 


By E. LOUDON 


ss HAT is it,” asked a Latin at dinner, “that the Englishman 
enjoys about fishing? ” 

Most of us there were fishermen, as far as time and business 
allowed. If we had not been dreaming of the season since November, 
as Grey used to, we knew the Tay and Tweed had opened. One 
of us had held a rod on the Test; and another had inherited his 
greenheart from a grandfather president of a mill’s working men’s 
club, that used to pluck roach from Trent tributaries before the 
1914-18 war. We had argued for an Avon where nightingales sing 
all day against amber-clear waters of Shielhope ; for wet against 
dry flies ; for silkworm gut against horse-hair. But we had never 
before, being parochial, been asked for an apologia on why we 
fished. 

We began with the pleasures of skill. Angling, said one who had 
just bought a splitcane, is an art, and the fisherman’s craft begins 
before he leaves home, when he plans his tackle and flies. Casting 
is a delicate skill in itself, that no rodsman learns in a day. It takes 
seasons to master the force and flick that sends a line snaking between 
close banks and lights a fly gaily without drag. Each year the bait 
fisherman adds to his knowledge of fish—of feeding times, of colour 
and firmness of paste to suit the water’s colour and flow, of where 
the carp lie, to save himself hauling up roach, which are dull fish, 
or eels which should be caught in a trap. (Chub, we agreed, he 
would mind less about, if only because chavender is from chevaine, 
Old French for chef, signifying fat-face, or because Izaac Walton 
dabbed for this “fearfullest of fish” from behind the Tottenham 
bushes.) But still he will keep his honey-and-aniseed specials for 
carp, for the deep, bronze-sided fifteen pounders that will play half 
un hour and then jump from the bank when landed. Only a pike, 
of lake fish, plays as well, and that green wolf, that “fears not a 
shadow or to be seen of anybody,” hardly needs enticing ; he will 
eat his own weight in a day for greed. 

In fly-fishing, even the strike needs skill. It takes patience to 
strike a bony-mouthed fish, especially when the weather is fine and 
the trout lie near the top of shadowed gravel runs. (When I first 
read how Grey at Winchester held up_a cricket match while he 
landed a 3} Ib. trout from the Itchen, I marvelled more at the strike 
than the cast.) Then, as he fishes, the angler begins to enjoy the 
country he works in—the deep south-country lakes where perch 
keep company with otters and kingfishers, and the banks sound with 
the parched evening chirrup of grasshopper warblers ; Clumber 
where pike rove under reflections of vast rhododendron and pine, 
and beech of which Evelyn wrote, “ The very shavings are good for 
fining of wine” ; streams up from Llandovery to Twm Shon Catti, 
where Borrow put up to hear the tale of Twm’s outlaw children, and 
where the only sounds all day are the whistles of blackcap, or the 
mew of one of Britain’s thirteen kites wheeling overhead. He begins 
to notice the trees, and to remember that Winchester drains were 
built of elm a hundred years ago, and that the walnuts’ fruits made 
“noyer” for the monks. He thinks how the roots of the weary 
salex babylonica are binding the bank more strongly than alder— 
and when he sees the cramped little smooth-leaved oaks about some 
lowland loch, he imagines the “cabbage” oak that Oliver Gold- 
smith sat in to write The Vicar of Wakefield must have been very 
like these. 

All the time he fishes he is learning from the land. 
to learn when he explores his first stream as a child 
“To snare the mole, or with ill-fashioned hook 

To draw the incautious minnow from the brook ;” 
when he learns that minnow need no hooks, but will swim into a 
jam-jar tor curiosity, and the fierce little stickle-backs are better 
Up streams he learns how caddis grow, that amazed Ton 
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Waterbaby ; where brandling breed and dragonfly hatch; how to 
tell a sitting woodlark from a meadow-pipit, and what is due to a 
Clouded Yellow, supposing one should meet her. He stores up a 
hundred details that will serve him later as an angier ; when he 
no longer grills minnows to eat with nasturtium leaves, he will still 
lighten them in white tins for pike in dark water. 

The fly-fisher learns fly-lore by experience, and slowly discovers 
his favourites. For the fast streams of central Wales, I have not 
done better than Zulu and Blue Hackled Hare’s Ear; I keep all 
my hackles long and long, and shape all my flies at the water with 
Scissors and feather. But the fiest English Treatyse on Fyshyng, 
written 450 years ago, advised as many flies as there are months in 
the year, and kinds have multiplied with every angler since. There 
is only one golden rule for flies, and that is: Study the stream you 
are on, and suit your bait to season and place. All good fishermen 
know Somerset trout are the only careles, trout, and then only for 
a day or two after the mayfly are spent. Great fishermen can draw 
grayling when they will; others, less great, still think a day well 
spent in trying for one of these fastidious sweet-smelling fish, if only 
to study their markings when they are landed or to explore the 
bright reaches of Wye and Nadder where they are most abundant, 

The pleasures of fishing do not cease at the river-bank. Sooner 
or later a quaint fish-like humour begins to divert the angler’s read- 
ing, and sends him to search out Wordsworth’s sonnet to Walton, 
because Wordswortn ‘was Grey’s favourite poet ; or to early culinary 
recipes to discover how the Franklin, who would never have kept 
a dull dish in stew, flavoured his carp. He thinks it fitting that 
the fish that swam overland to St. Godric at Durham, not to leave 
him without meat for his guest at the feast of St. John the Baptist, 
should have been that king of fish, a salmon. Once he has failed 
to take a “ priest” to one, he does not marvel any more, as laymen 
do, how the carp survived its fourteenth-century journey here over- 
land. And he laughs as laymen never laugh over the chronicles of 
the Houghton Fishing Club, whose members came down to Stock- 
bridge each Grannom season in the 1860’s, and wrote pages of im- 
patient verse against the clear May weather, and terrified all the 
trout for miles with inch-long flies. 

His memories are all of streams, and pilgrimages up their banks 
and monsters escaped and netted. No fisherman need ever count 
sheep in bed. He can fall asleep remembering some loch in the 
Pentlands full of the best trout ever tasted, blue-backed silver-sided 
two-and-three-pounders to be caught from a dinghy before breakfast. 
(As a rule, loch trout ere dingier and more flavourless than stream 
trout, and I have mostly found the deeper-bodied spawners best 
eating from a stream, and moulters from a lake. But in the loveliest 
loch I know, both are good, primed with ambrosial weed and worms.) 
He can remember how he would set out from the manse at four in 
the morning, for the six-mile walk to the water, up a slow rise of 
moor with a Warlock-fluting curlew overhead, and how the ring- 
ousels would skim away over the cattle as he came. (On my loch 
I used a green rod the colour of harewood, to match the pine and 
Douglas fir that overshadowed the banks.) He can remember the 
pochard and eiderduck he has seen there, afd the grey lag geese. 

But when all this has been said, the profounder reasons for fishing 
are still not given. They are harder to put into words, because 
they are enjoyed without being analysed. But one of them seems 
to lie in the truth that to fish you must cast away care. To fish 
well, or to fish at all, you must become absorbed in the lore of 
rivers ; you must “study to be quiet”; you must learn to wait 
upon life that runs at a slower pace than men or cities. With a 
rod ripeness is all, and Dyscrecyon will serve you longer than Fyve 
Wyttes. Out of this grows the second profound reason for fishing. 
It is that fishing admits you to the country. As a scientist, or rambler, 
or nature-lover, you are not admitted; but as an angler, with the 
tools of your craft, you are given with shepherd and farmer the 
tradesman’s right of way. Anglers are sensitive people, and it re- 
lieves them to know that the dipper up the bank cannot hold them 
unnecessary, nor the sandworts open their eyes at their intrusion. 
The country accepts a fisherman as one whose business has brought 
him, as one who obeys growth and season because he lives by them, 
and as one who will find a good use for all he can learn of the land. 
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MARGINAL 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N Friday evenings I have been listening to an ‘item in the Home 

Service entitled “Twenty Questions.” The Radio Times, with 
its accustomed gentility, defines this item as 2 “radio parlour game.” 
Such a definition is untruthful ; newparlour that I have ever known 
contains a stage replete with actresses and journalists, or a numerous 
audience, who follow the proceedings with loud clappings and 
exhortations such as in the old days echoed across the circus at 
Byzantium. Upon the platform are seated men and women of alert 
erudition, such as Miss Winn, Mr. Dimbleby and Mr. Train. The 
chair is taken by Mr. Stewart Macpherson, who is not merely re- 
sourceful by nature, but has in front of him little cards bearing the 
detailed information which he requires. The producer, Mr. Finn, 
thinks of some object; he communicates his thought to Mr. 
Macpherson ; the lattec announces whether the object is animal, 
vegetable or mineral ; and the men and women on the platform are 
allowed twenty questions by which to discover what the object is. 
Increasing zest is given to the occasion by the presence of “an 
attendant,” whose function, I gather, is to communicate to the 
audience (either by passing round slips or by holding up a notice 
which is invisible to the platform) the nature of the object of which 
Mr. Finn has thought. Nor is this all. We have a ghost-voice which 
communicates to those who are listening the word or object which 
those upon the platform have to guess. It is true that to the ghost- 
voice has been allotted a subordinate part in the proceedings. But 
his handling of his réle is masterly. He manages, as he whispers 
to the world such thoughts as “ The Forth Bridge” or “ Castor oil,” 
to throw into his voice a blend of the surreptitious and the trust- 
worthy, of the sinister and the confiding, of the mystic and the 
humane. 

* * * * 


Having devoted much time to the study of the causes of human 
laughter, I follow this entertainment with interest and application. 
Why is it, I ask myseif, that “Twenty Questions” should arouse 
sensations of amusement in people of every age and cf every level 
of education? In the first place, I suppose, one approaches the com- 
petition in a mood of sympathetic attention ; it arouses within one 
soft nostalgic memories of one’s own childhood. One of my own 
earliest memories is the effort that I made, as a child, to display 
prowess in this game in the presence of my elder brothers. “ Animal, 
vegable or minerable? ” I would shout, possessing even less know- 
ledge of the true properties of objects than that displayed by Mr. 
Macpherson. And thus as one listens again to this old game as 
played upon the ether one feels around one the firelight and the 
Turkey carpet of one’s childhood years. In the second place, the 
fact that questions are limited to twenty, and that the moment arrives 
when the platform have almost guessed the answer, but have only 
two more questions in hand, accumulates expectation, which is either 
resolved, or dissolved, when the final question comes. We thus have 
two elements present which have been recognised as classic “ occasions 
of laughter,” namely, the reversion to childhood, and the accumula- 
tion and release of expectation. .To this we may add a third element, 
that which derives from our sporting or playful instincts, and which 
is stimulated by the slight but painless excitement of wondering which 
side is going to win. It is curious also to observe that, on the whole, 
and in spite of Mr. Macpkerson’s compelling charm, we want the 
platform to win. And why is this? Because the platform represents 
for us the ordinary man, the ones who don’t know, the under-dogs ; 
whereas Mr. Macpherson represents authority, the man with inside 
information, the bureaucrat. We want him to be scored off seven 
times in ten. 


* * * * 


A fourth component in the amusement we derive from “ Twenty 
Questions” is that provided by what Herbert Spencer called “a 
descending incongruity.” He explained this difficult term by saying 
that when the expectedly small becomes the unexpectedly great, we 
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do not experience amusement, but wonder ; conversely, when the 
expectedly great becomes the unexpectedly small, sensations of amuse- 
ment are invariably aroused. Theodor Lipps defined this element 
with greater clarity. “ Laughter,” he writes, “ arises when something 
significant or impressive suddenly loses its significance or impressive- 
ness.” It is this special sequence of incongruities which provokes us 
to laughter when we listen to “ Twenty Questions.” We, and the 
audience in the studio, all know that the object which the platform 
is trying to guess is the Forth Bridge. Questions such as “ Does it 
move? ” “How many legs has it got? ” or “Can you put it in your 
pocket? ” suggest the exact descending incongruity of which Spencer 
wrote. Moreover, in our perceptions of the ludicrous there is often 
a moment of double vision, when we simultaneously see a thing as 
it is and as it is thought to be. This contrast between reality and 
unreality is much enhanced by the method employed by the producer, 
Mr. Finn. We have a simultaneous perception of the thing as we, 
being in the secret, know it to be, and of the successive unrealities 
in which the platform indulge ; and this makes us laugh. Thus when 
the object thought of is a prominent politician and the questioner 
asks, “ Can one wear it?” a very strange simultaneity of perception 
is occasioned. 
* * * » 


Ic would lead me into very deep water were I to apply to this item 
in the Home Service the definitions of the ludicrous which Bergson 
elaborated in his fascinating book on Laughter. One of the points 
which he makes is curiously applicable. He contended that society 
demanded two qualities of its members, namely, awareness and 
adaptability. When people become either unduly absent-minded or 
unduly rigid, we are apt to apply to their unsocial behaviour the 
sanction of ridicule. Sekiom, in any experiment that Bergson con- 
ducted, can the contrast between awareness on one side and unaware- 
ness on the other have been so artificially emphasised as in this 
programme. Thus we laugh when we listen, since whereas we know 
the object which is being sought for, the platform do not. But there 
is more in it than that. Thomas Hobbes, in a famous passage, 
defied the occasion of laughter as heightened self-esteem. “I may 
therefore conclude,” he wrote, “ that the passion of laughter is nothing 
else but sudden glory, arising from some sudden conception of some 
eminency in ourselves, by comparison with the infirmity of others, 
or with our own formerly.” I do not agree that Hobbes’s definition 
covers all forms of laughter, since obviously there are many forms 
which are sympathetic rather than complacent, affectionate rather 
than derisive. Nor do I suggest that those who listen to “ Twenty 
Questions ” are conscious of any serious eminence in themselves or 
of any deep infirmity in the minds of souls of Miss Winn, Mr. 
Dimbleby or Mr. Train. But there certainly does exist an element 
of “sudden glory” in the amusement which we derive when we 
ourselves possess certainty, and observe others floundering in the 
marshes of conjecture. Nor do I see that this sense of eminence, 
provided it be quite superficial, is so very disreputable. 


* * * * 


Such, I suggest, apart from the ordinary pleasure we derive from 
watching wits being nimbly exercised, are some of the reasons why 
we find “ Twenty Questions” so entertaining. What puzzles me is 
why we should find the game more amusing on the ether than it seems 
when we play it at home. It is ably produced, of course ; it proceeds 
rapidly, and it possesses a time-limit ; most parlour games go too 
slowly and last too long. But that is not the only reason. Is it 
that the incongruities, the contrast between awareness and unaware- 
ness, even the sense of self-esteem, are enhanced when both the 
actors and the audience are unseen and unknown? In the home 
circle we are aware of the extent of knowledge or of ignorance 
possessed by each individual ; when the game is played by strangers, 
the limits of expectation and surprise are much extended. It may 
be that. But I am not sure. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE CINEMA 


“How Green Was My Valley” (Tatler).—‘ The Gay Parisienne ” 
(Rialto).—** The Barber of Seville ”’ (Academy).—‘ Chasing the 
Blues” (Non-Theatrical Distribution) 

Tue revival of How Green Was My Valley is interesting, both as 

a story about Britain’s coal-mining industry, and as a Hollywood 

venture into the near-realistic. The director, John Ford, had a Welsh 

village built in, and the Welsh Eisteddfod chorus brought to 

California. This transplanting 10 Western skies, giving a sunny 

brightness to almost all exteriors, results in a literal loss of atmosphere. 

Occasional modest greyness would have worked wonders, being often 

thematically more fitting to the story. By telling almost half its tale in 

mute action with a seminiscing commentary, the film perhaps finds 
the means to justify a slight over-sureness of acting, gesture too 
adroitly timed. This is the more noticeable because of the honesty of 
purpose colouring the whole. 

* * _ * 


It is in ballet and opera that we expect perfection of timing and 
gesture, and two current films give us both. The Gay Parisienne, with 
Leonide Massine, is a colour-film of the ballet. Considered with The 
Barber of Seville (released last week), it leaves us with the half- 
century-old problem: How far can cinema contribute to the older 
arts? Both these films suggest that it can contribute much, as the 
invention of the phonograph contributed to music ; it brought mus.c 
to millions who otherwise would not have had it—but it was canned. 
The Gay Parisienne captures as much of the spirit of the piece as 
one expects a film of the kind to do. It is colourful, light, airy. In 
one respect this film may have strayed a little from faithful repre- 
sentation. Whiie obviously Offenbach’s piece is anything but slow, 
an element of breathlessness pervades it, as if film tempo rather 
than ballet tempo had got the upper hand. 

The Barber of Seville is an Italian offering, consisting of a sound- 
track of the opera, together with visuals, finely performed, in an 
orthodox stage setting. There is the least .possible interference 
from the film-makers in this reputedly first film opera ; the primacy 
of opera is even emphasised by titles breaking up the film into 
Acts 1, 2 and 3. Camera movement and cutting are unobtrusive, 
and should leave the work itself free for the enjoyment of the 
opera-goer who is in reach only of the cannéd commodity. 

. . 7 7 

The recent release of a C.O.I. documentary, Chasing the Blues, 
has most to say about the marriage of the older arts and film. Music, 
ballet, cartoon and ordinary film photography, all merge into a six- 
minute piece of artistic gaiety. And the theme? Paint your factory, 
brighten the place up, if you want increased output from workers in 
the cotton industry. Unless you are a factory manager, or a member 
of a forward-looking film society, you may not see it. But in a few 
years the industry will be making films like this to show to jaded 
audiences. GEOFFREY BELL. 


MUSIC 


Ir there were members of the Albert Hall audience on April 15 
who had experienced the occupation of their country by the Germans, 
they must have been surprised to hear- the London Philharmonic 
Choir singing of the brotherhood of man in lusty German ; but it 
can, perhaps, be counted as one of the few artistic blessings which 
we owe to our position as an island. I suppose that the origins 
of the last movement of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, as of Fidelio, 
are French. Schiller himself has been called “a Frenchman who 
wrote in German because he happened to be born in Swabia” ; 
he was even given honorary French citizenship by the Republic. 
The semi-ritual nature of the movement makes it a half-way house 
between the French revolutionary ceremonies—planting of Trees of 
Liberty, festivals of Reason and the like, for which Méhul and 
Gossec wrote their choral works—and the secularised religious 
mammoth-works of the early twentieth century, such as Delius’s 
Mass of Life or Mahler’s Eighth Symphony. It has the faults of 
all non-liturgical religious rites based on emotion rather than dogma 
—a certain windiness of rhetoric and a tendency to platitude and 
bathos. Kings and priests may be very wicked, but they order these 
things better. It might be worth considering substituting Schiller’s 
wiginal version of the line “Alle Menschen werden Briider” in 
modern performance. It ran “Bettler werden Fiirstenbriider,” 
stressing in the way now again fashionable Equality rather than 
Fraternity; and I always feel that Beethoven’s aim would have been 


achieved if the whole Albert Hall, rather than the privileged few 
on the platform, could join in the chorus. 
* * * * 

The Cambridge Theatre has put on a Rigoletto which is, in the 
main, excellent. Few operas repay better a careful and intelligent 
production instead of the slapgash methods generally considered 
good enough. Professor Carl Ebert’s genial work reveals not only 
new dramatic sense, but new musical beauty, too. His is the first 
production I have seen in which Monterone’s curse is given its ful] 
importance, so that Rigoletto is really a changed man, haunted and 
obsessed, after the first scene, and his love for his daughter gains 
in reality and poignancy against this persistent background. Marko 
Rothmuller (Rigoletto) has that indefinable asset ; he is a sympathetic 
Stage personality. His voice is beautifully firm and strong, possibly 
without quite enough fullness in the top register, but flexible and 
capable of all the subtle inflections of emotional expression without 
sacrificing beauty of tone. Antonio Salvarezza has a magnificent 
voice (though his intonation is still uncertain occasionally), and | 
still want to see him in « heroic réle. For the professional lady- 
killer Duke of Mantua he was a little portentous, and his voice 
neither smiles nor caresses: it seems made of sterner stuff. 

The women were the weak spot of the production Darya Bayan 
has not the technical accomplishment necessary for Gilda, nor that 
evenness and security over tne whole range of the voice which are 
essential to make Caro nome alone a dramatic and a musical success, 
Mary Stewart overacted and undersang the part of Maddalena, 
Martin Lawrence madé an excellent Sparafucile, brutal rather than 
sinister, but musically very satisfactory. The courtiers were well 
disciplined and thoroughly alive in their despicable réle; and Joseph 
Carl’s sets (especially Act 3) achieved wonders of suggestion within 
the small limits of the Cambridge Theatre stage. 

ART MartTIN Cooper. 


“ ART is either a plagiarist o1 a revolutionist,” said Gauguin. There 
are at the moment exceptional opportunities for studying afresh the 
work of three English painters who were considered revolutionaries 
in their own land, but who, swept along in the wake of the Parisian 
whirlwind, undertook their fair share of plagiarism. Sickert, of course, 
is firmly entrenched in the history books as the link between French 
and English Impressionism, and consequently, by definition, is 
assigned a minor and subsidiary réle in European art. But he was 
also a born painter. He held the respect of other painters in his 
youth, in his prime and in his old age. Now, five years after his 
death, his standing is probably higher than ever. Indeed, more 
wall-space in the London galleries seems to be given to Sickert this 
month than any other two or three painters together. Apart from the 
Tate, there are large and representative exhibitions at the Mayor 
Gallery, the da Vinci Gallery and at Messrs. Agnew’s—the latter 
from the Emmons collection. Personally, I am allergic to the later 
decorations. Sickert’s real contribution to posterity, I am sure, lies 
in his feeling for the poetry of the fading light of evening, the glimmer 
of the dusk, the evanescent moment. Inside in Camden Town, out- 
side in Venice and Dieppe, he caught it and held it with an unerring 
tonality, rich sonority of colour and a sensuous delicacy of paint. 
So sure and professional a painter could turn anything into a 
picture ; the technique was ancillary. For Nevinson, however, 43 
revealed by the memorial exhibition at the Leicester Galleries, 
technique was a sheet-anchor. For a short period the catalyst of 
war fused his own emotional responses to his surroundings with 
the superficial mannerisms of Cubism which he borrowed, and he 
produced pictures which, if derivative, were nevertheless grimly 
authentic expressions of the time. But Nevinson’s plagiarism only 
served to cover up his own uncertainties, and when the formula was 
discarded one realises all too clearly just how unsure he was. __ 
The third English eclectic 1s Christopher Wood, a large exhibition 
of whose work is to be seen at the Redfern Gallery. Like Nevinson, 
he was an erratic romantic to whom technique was important ; like 
Sickert, he was a born painter. Unlike either, he promised to progress 
from the ranks of the plagiarists into the ranks of the revolutionaries. 
What-might-have-been has played a large part in the Kit Wood 
legend, but even in the last short years he assured himself of a 
lasting place in English art. His subjects may have been French, 
the manner Parisian, but his pictures remain as English as a poem 
by Rupert Brooke or a song by Purcell. His sweet, clear colour, 
his gentle, childlike lyricism, even his feeling for boats and the sea, 
proclaim his nationality. M. H. MIpDLETON. 
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ON THE AIR 


” said Miss Modern, when I mentioned last week’s broad- 
ast of A Doll’s House. “Oh, he’s a complete back number, as 
out of date as Queen Victoria herself. Just look at those side- 
whiskers!” I don’t know whether this attitude is common among 
the more intelligent of the younger generation, but I hope not, 
because Ibsen, side-whiskers and all, still seems to me to be very 
much alive. A Doll’s House is, perhaps, not the best Ibsen, and it 
js, of course, a period piece. But it is by no means a museum 
piece, and the radio adaptation by Howard Rose was effective on 
the air (apart from the iarantella episode, which is essentially visual) 
and poignant and absorbing as drama. Vivienne Bennett gave a 
highly distinguished performance as Nora, though even she could 
not completely overcome the inconsistencies of character which 
prevent Nora from being entirely convincing. Olaf Pooley was an 
Torvald, and Howard Rose’s production had the smooth 


« IBSEN? 


excellent 


competence which always marks his work. 
* - * - 
From Ibsen, passé and outmoded, let us turn to Sartre, dernier 


cri and fashionable, whose play, The Flies, was broadcast twice in 
the Third Programme. It is a re-writing of the Orestes legend, 
with topical and philosophical trimmings, in accordance with the 
author’s conviction that literature should be engagé; no “art for 
art’s sake” for him. If, as I am half-inclined to suspect, a complete 
understanding of the philosophy of Existentialism is necessary to 
the full appreciation of this piay, then I at once confess myself 
unqualified for the office of critic. To my unenlightened mind 
The Flies lacks the neatness and the immediate clarity of Huts clos, 
which we heard in the Third Programme some months ago. That 
is natural, because it is both longer and a good deal more complex. 
But I also found some obscurity in the psychology of the principal 
characters and in the philosovhisings which are put into the mouth 
of Zeus. This, no doubt, was mainly due to my own bluntness 
of perception and to my regrettable ignorance of Existentialist 
philosophy. For the rest, I thought The Flies an interesting and 
effective work, and I am grateful to the Third Programme and 
E. J. King Bull, the adaptor and producer, for the opportunity: of 
hearing it. On the whole, however, I prefer Euripides—and Ibsen. 
+ - + - 


Nevill Coghill’s broadcast versions of The Canterbury Tales have 
been one of the outstanding successes of the Third Programme. 
They are being fitly followed by a short series of three programmes 
based on another fourteenth-century masterpiece, Piers Plowman, 
of which we heard the first last week. Piers Plowman has so long 
been a happy hunting-ground for philologists and social historians 
that we were in some danger of forgetting that it is also a great 
poem—perhaps one of the greatest in our literature. Mr. Coghill 
deserves our gratitude not only for having provided a readily-digested 
radio version of Langland’s allegory, but also for reminding us of 
its essentially poetic quality. How many poems begin more magically 
than this? 

“In a summer season, when soft was the sun, 
I clothed myself in coarse cloth,as thoughI were a shepherd, 
In habit like a hermit, but unholy of works, 
I went forth into the world, wonders to hear.” 


It is not Mr. Coghill’s version that I quote.) The transcription 
of Piers Plowman into modern English presents considerable difficulty 
if the flavour of the original is to be preserved, but, apart from an 
occasional infelicity, I thought Mir. Coghill’s version admirably 

His introduction was a model of gracefully-balanced 

and appreciation, and the readers—Felix Aylmer and 
Nesbitt were the chief of them—responded nobly to his 


successful. 
exposition 
Cathleen 
lead 

* * * . 


I have left myself no room to deal with the remainder of a rich 
ind rewarding week of listening. I can do no more than mention 
Pierre Bernac’s delightful recital of songs by Ravel and Stravinsky 
I hird); Rupert Crawshay-Williams’s suggestive talks on Verbal 
Rati malisation (Third) ; Valentine Dyall’s reading of Chesterton’s 
Lepanto in Time for Verse (Home Service) ; and a “ live” and varied 





number of Theatre Programme (Light). Finally, there was Editorial 
Opinion, in which, I believe for the first time, a Communist of the 
redde took the air with the avowed and approved intention 
* promulgating Communist doctrines. Contrary to the apprehen- 


stons entertained by some Right-minded listeners, our receiving sets 


dd not go up in smoke. L. C. Lioyp. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THE countryside and its preservation do not much concern that most 
beneficent body, the Pilgrim Trust (though last year it gave £1,000 to 
the C.P.R.E.). It is concerned more with bricks and stones than trees 
and rivers ; but every countryman will rejoice in its recent encouragement 
of the folk museum. The kvely gift of St. Fagans Castle, made by 
Lord Plymouth, is to put into effect the scheme of a Welsh National 
Folk Museum. “ Here will be erected in their original form and in a 
natural setting, farm-houses, cottages and other buildings 
illustrative of the life of the people,” and m il emphasis wil 


. tl 
rts, crafts and husbandry of Welsh life.” Something 


incient 





spe 
pec 








be laid on “ the 

similar, but less persuasively encircled, is being done, also under th 
encouragement of the Trust, at Cambridge, where the museum is to 
be transferred to the Old Abbey House, built the ruins of Barnwell 
Priory Lord Plymouth’s beautiful Tudor house and gardens in the 
Cardiff’ neighbourhood should become a place of pilgrimage. The 
scene is glorious, and historically “ here is a ‘ great house’ maintained 
as such up to the moment of gift.” May England, littered with “ great 


houses ” suffering or about to suffer indignities, follow with promptitude 


the example of the Welsh National Museum! 


Absent Icemen 

The theory that Buchan or other periods of warmth or cold or wet 
or wind have fixed dates in the year’s calendar has been abruptly con- 
tradicted by recent experience. The Festival of the Three Icemen 
which has a wide European circulation) provided the very hottest days 
known in recent annals. Spring became summer all of a sudden ; and 
this befell in a season that is singularly late. That grim festival which 
may utterly ruin the chief fruit crop has on rare occasions been post- 
poned till June; but there is a reasonable expectancy that the apple 
blossom will set its fruit without much danger from St. Bonifacius or 
other envious saints. It is not the amount of bloom that promises a large 
crop, but the percentage of bloom that is fertilised without hostility from 
the weather. How the bees have flocked to the orchard! You could hear 
their hum in the nearer trees even from within the house. 


Noise and Song 

It is said, with undoubted truth, that birds can be stirred to song 
by the stimulus of a ’cello or fiddle. The experiment has been made 
successfully with the nightingale. Other than musical sounds seem to 
produce a like result. The other day at a time when no birds sang 
in the garden, an aeroplane flew overhead, and instantly close to 
where I sat a willow-warbler and hedge-sparrow broke into song, 
and a robin followed their lead. I have never heard nightingales in 
fuller song than when thunder began to roll in the distance ; though it 
was possible that the stimulus was not the noise, but the so-called 
sheet lightning. The place, on the Pang in Berkshire, has been associated 
with that burst of song ever since. Similarly, I can scarcely think of 
the beautiful village of Bibury apart from a missel thrush that sang with 
singular emphasis from a tree by the bridge over the Coln. So, too, does 
one patch of reed on the Lea—or Lee—continuously ring with the 


“thick chattered cheeps” of the sedge-warbler, which is at least as 
ardent a night singer as any nightingale. 
Pink Feathers 

Someone, whose letter has vanished, sent me the other day few 


brightly pink feathers picked up on the shore near St. David's in 
Pembrokeshire. They are an interesting find. It seems to be tolerably 
certain—on the courteous authority of the British Museum (Natural 
History)—that they belonged to the rose-coloured starling, a beautiful bird 
not uncommon in South-Eastern Europe and Asia Minor. Another 
example of its spasmodic visits to Britain is of no little scientific interest ; 
and here is another argument for making that part of Pembrokeshire 
into a sanctuary, as Mr. Jockley desires. 


In My Garden 

That excellent orzanisation, the National Book League, has just issued 
from 7 Albemarle Street, W. 1) a most admirable list of Garden Books 
for the Amateur, under 21 heads (price 9d.). It is even daintily illus- 
trated. I am so often asked questions as to the best book on this or that 
subject that I should prophesy a large circulation for this most com- 
prehensive and well-selected list. The quotation from Abraham Cowley 
1 rival to Marvell in love of gardens) is worth the money, and there 
are a number of other such gems. W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO 


AMERICA’S SYMPATHY 


Sir,—It did one’s heart good to read in a recent New York Times 
that you, as Member for Cambridge University, had told the House of 
Commons that you were “ sick and tired of the grudging, carping and 
hostile references so frequently made to the United States in the House 
of Commons.” Englishmen on this side of the water are as sick and tired 
as you are, and tired also of having to explain, to our puzzled American 
friends, that a few grasshoppers making all the noise they can under 
English oaks do not speak for the English people. To do the Chief 
Grasshopper justice, he gave us on this side fair warning, for he told the 
readers of the New York Times last January that “ the healthiest develop- 
ment which 1947 could bring would be a loosening of the close Anglo- 
American partnership of 1946.” Your readers can judge for themselves 
how far the Member for West Coventry represents British working-class 
opinion, a section of the community in which, from the time of Henry 
Ward Beecher’s visit onwards, the ties between the two sides of the 
Adlantic, both political and personal, have always been of the closest. But 
how can we expect Americans to assess at their proper value the utterances 
of the fledgling Macchiavellis, who are ready to surrender the priceless 
imponderables which unite the English-speaking peoples for a mess of 
diplomatic pottage. And what has the United States, under her present 
leadership, done to earn these sour looks and ugly gestures? 

For an Englishman arriving here after an absence of eight years the 
change in the opinions and, still more, in the whole outlook of Americans, 
is almost unbelievable. Those who were here on war missions could 
watch them growing. To those who saw them last in 1939 they seem to 
have attained political maturity overnight. And not the maturity of the 
wise but passive spectator, such as some of them affected in the bad old 
days of the Neutrality Act, but a deep and earnest sense of responsibility 
for the destinies of mankind as a whole, based, amongst those more closely 
concerned with these matters, on thorough study, both technical and 
regional, such as used to be found nowhere but in London. In the 
four months which I have spent in this country, during which I have 
talked (not on platforms) with all and sundry, I have encountered, 
together with embarfassing expressions of sympathy, an altogether new 
realisation of the work accomplished, and the burden borne, by Britain 
in the past and of the duty now incumbent upon the United States to 
assume her share of such responsibility in the future. Coupled with that 
and equally widespread is the determination that this new effort shall be 
undertaken, in some way or other, under the auspices of the United 
Nations. Lord Russell had been strangely misinformed when he told the 
House of Lords on April 30th, on the authority of “a man just returned 
from America,” that “ in that country any person who favours the United 
Nations is labelled a dangerous Red.” On the contrary, the 
immediate reaction of public opinion throughout the country to President 
Truman’s message on aid to Greece and Turkey was that this should be 
associated with the United Nations, and the draft of the Bill was therefore 
amended by Senator Vandenberg to ensure that any action undertaken 
under it would be acceptable to a majority of the United Nations. 

The people of the United States are neither isolationist nor imperialist, 
they are heart and soul in the United Nations and they are there for 
good and all. Those who, instead of being thankful for this happy and 
unexpected turn of events, to which atomic energy has largely con- 
tributed, meet it with howls and jeers are more than idle mischief-makers ; 
they are enemies of the human race.—Yours, &c., 

30 Farmington Avenue, Hartford, Connecticut. 


JEWISH CAMPS 


S1rr,—Having spent six months last year in the United States, and having 
followed the Palestine question in the American Press, I was very much 
distressed over Jewish propaganda against the Government of Palestine. 
I felt strongly that the statements made in the propaganda for the cultiva- 
tion of American opinion had been unfair and incorrect. So I decided to 
ask—and ultimately obtained—permission to visit the Jewish camps in 
Palestine and Cyprus in order to see the actual conditions there. I was 
on the quay in Haifa for many hours on the morning that a ship arrived 
with 2,700 illegal immigrants. These ships are boarded out at sea by the 
British marines and escorted into the bay. The immigrants usually resist. 
They attack the British with broken bottles and other implements ; unfor- 
tunately, force often is required to quiet them. The most common method 
is the use of tear gas. Sometimes the British have to fire in self-defence, 
with some fatal results. On the ‘Hagana,’ the boat that I met, there 
were two men killed, and some wounded, when the marines were obliged 
to fire. Later I was permitted to go on board the ‘ Hagana’ and investi- 
gate. The boat was certainly in a filthy condition, but that is entirely 
the fault of the immigrants. There was no reason why all the empty 


ALFRED ZIMMERN. 


tins and paper that strewed the decks could not have been swept up and 
thrown overboard. 


The next day I boarded a ship which was taking 
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over 400 immigrants to Cyprus. I was permitted to mix freely with the 
immigrants on board and to talk with them. I spent nearly two days 
in Cyprus, having been given a free permit to visit all the camps Without 
any surveillance. The camps were large, beautifully situated in the 
country, and clean and well kept. The housing accommedation in tents 
and iron buildings was adequate, and even comfortable. The immigrants 
themselves, without exception, it seemed to me, looked healthy, well-fed 
and in good condition. I did not see a single thin, emaciated individual, 
[ went into the kitchens to see the food being prepared, and ate some of 
the bread. I should say there is no reasonable ground of complaint about 
the food at all. Indeed, no complaints were made to me, except concern. 
ing small things. The young men and women in the camps would make, 
I am sure, splendid citizens of Palestine, Syria, Lebanon or Iraq. They 
were strong and healthy. Everyone desired to work. 

While I was at Cyprus an outbreak occurred at one of the camps ; 
the disturbance was unfortunately followed by a hunger strike. The 
cause lay in the fact that a certain number of the prisoners—about 750~ 
expected to leave for Palestine; when it was found that that number 
would not be permitted to go, they simply became desperate, and 
attempted to break down the gate and burn the tents. Force had to be 
used to quell the outbreak. I can well understand the sense of boundless 
desperation and disappointment which filled the hearts and minds of those 
within the camps. This sympathy prompts the one big criticism I have 
to make, It is the policy in London, not in Palestine, that has so long 
delayed the settlement of this terrific problem. Conditions as they are 
have bred, and continue to breed, despair. 

On my return from Cyprus I visited the large Athlite Camp outside 
Haifa. The conditions are excellent ; the cleanliness, the order and the 
arrangement admirable. I have not a single criticism to make of all 
I saw there, except the one that it is a camp. Until the Government in 
London has reached a decision not only in regard to the Jews but also in 
regard to the Arabs, I fear that the camps will have to go on. However, 
I most strongly urge that all who have a voice in the Press and in the 
United Nations will plead for a quick and final decision so that this open 
sore may be healed. Killing, shooting police and Government officials 
and laying bombs on the roads for military vehicles, as is being done bya 
small section of the Jews in Palestine, is not a solution. I can only 
conclude by saying that, fronf all I have seen, I have unbounded admira- 
tion for the Palestine Police. There is no finer body of men in any 
country. They are doing their duty faithfully, patiently and at the con- 
stant risk of their lives. They deserve the respect and handsome 
recognition of the Government and people of Palestine-—Yours, &c., 

Hammana, Beyrouth, Lebanon. DANIEL OLIVER. 


THE PROVISION OF BOARDING SCHOOLS 


Srr,—Until the passing of the Butler Education Act only the delinquent, 
the defective and the well-to-do were able to enjoy the advantages of a 
boarding education. Now education authorities are bound to have regard 
to the expediency of securing a boarding education for all children for 
whom it is considered desirable by the parent and the authority. Further- 
more, children are to be educated in accordance with the wishes of their 
parents so far as is compatible with efficiency and the avoidance of un- 
reasonable expenditure. So, broadly speaking, the principle is established 
that provision must be made for all children who would benefit from 
a boarding education and whose parents wish them to receive it. If the 
desires of parents of all classes follow the wishes of those, today, whose 
means allow them to make a real choice, there is going to be a very 
considerable order to fulfil, and the sooner education authorities start to 
implement this part of the Act the less likely they are to be caught un- 
prepared by the surge of public opinion and demand. 

It is obviously going to be some time before education authorities can 
build, in considerable numbers, their own boarding schools or even school 
houses attached to existing day-schools. This makes it all the more 
important that they should avail themselves to the full of the facilines 
offered by independent schools along the lines of the Fleming Report. 
In this context it is a matter for regret that the L.C.C. is placing itself 
in the position of refusing some eighty boarding places offered at its own 
request by independent schools. The reasons for this strange refusal ar 
obscure. Strange, in the first place, that there should have been excluded 
from the benefits of a boarding education all children whose social 
environment did not show some abnormal circumstance. Stranger still 
that, when it became evident two or three months ago that all the places 
offered by independent schools could not be filled from the restricted 
categories, no attempt was made to find children outside these categories 
who would nevertheless benefit from a boarding education. Strangest of 
all, that after two months of inaction we are now told that even if t@ 
categories were extended it would be impracticable to recruit additi 
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The New Writing Instrument 


f/ @ Contains sufficient ink to write for months 
without refilling. 

@ Writes on a ball-bearing with a velvet 
touch and a smooth gliding action. 

| @ The ink dries as you write. 


\ Does not smudge even on wet paper. 
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\, @ Makes at least six perfect carbon 
copies. 

. @A boon to left-handed writers. 
&% @Does not leak at any 
altitude. 
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Retail Price : 34/10 including tax 
Place your order with local retailers 
Trade Enquiries Only : 

SIR HENRY LUNN LIMITED (Commercial 
Dept.) 67, Brook Street, London, W.!. 
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THE BURGLARY AT 
THE BRIARS 
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gave them the ‘GENERAL’ IDEA 


about insurance [ THE 
*GENERAL’ IDEA 
OF INSURANCE 





It was when their claim under a 
*General’ Householders’ Comprehensive 
Policy had been settled so swiftly and 
generously that they got the ‘General’ 
Idea. Now they have ‘ General’ policies 
covering all their interests, including 
motoring and business risks. It will pay 
you to look into the ‘ General’ Idea, by 


1 Complete Security 
2 Fair Terms 

3 Gencrous Cover 

4 Prompt Service 











getting in touch with your local ‘General’ 3 Rapert Advice 

representative. 

GE ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 
N ERAL ASSURANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 

Chief Offices: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH, SCOTLAND 


vices? GENERAL BUILDINGS, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2 o/s 


Please Remember 
Musie’s 
Own Gharily 


The Musicians’ Benevolent 
Fund is the ONLY Charity 
for musicians entirely sup- 
ported by voluntary  con- 
tributions that  disburses 
thousands of pounds annu- 
ally to unemployed, destitute, 
sick and ill professional 
musicians who are not mem- 
bers or contributors to its 
funds. Will you please 
help in this great work ? 








Please send a donation to-day 
to the Honorary Treasurer, 
Baroness Ravensdale. 


MUSICIANS’ 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


( FOUNDED ‘N MEMORY OF GERVASE ELWES ) 


16 JOHN STREET. BEDFORD ROW. LONDON. WC} 











When you receive 


a Greetings Cable 


When you, yourself, 
send a Greetings 
cable, you’re apt to 


wonder whether it ar- 






rived if your kind 
thought goes unacknow- 
ledged. Well, it works 
just the same way in reverse. If you do not acknowledge 
a Greetings cable someone at the other side of the world 


is going to wonder if you received it. 


CABLE AND WIRELESS 


@® 
5S VIAIMPERIAL 


Cable and Wireless Ltd., Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London. W.C2 
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children for the available places in time for admission next September. 

Through the mist of motive only the outcome is plain. The door of 

Opportunity is being slammed in the face of eighty London schoolchildren. 

—Yours faithfully, MaGnus WECHSLER. 
16 Byward Street, E.C. 3. 


AN EDUCATIONAL YARD-STICK 








Sir,—Janus de ibes the list of entrance scholarship winners at Oxford 
as bearing witness to the high standard of grammar-school education, in 
that four of the first six places in the list are occupied by famous day- 
schools. It should be noted, however, that these four schools, being in 
receipt of direct grant from the Ministry ef Education, stand partly 
outside the State scheme ; their governing bodies enjoy a fair measure of 
ndependence, and a large proporti { their pupils pay fee By the 
same test of larship successes, the condition of the free grammar 
schools with the State scheme is le eassuring. The following figures 
show the sch hips awarded to b during this academic year at both 
Oxford and Cambridge, distinguish those won by the independent 
und direct-grant schools, which charge fees, from the schools aided or 
maintained by local authorities, which now charge no fees: — 

Total awards 603 

Independent and direct-grant hools : 392 

Aided and maintained schools 211 
The figures for the County of London show that nine independent schools 
gained 26 scholarships, while 35 schools controlled by the L.C.C. 


obtained only ecight—a marked decline from their record in pre-war 


years. 
It would appear that those gt 
open without fees have yet far 


yummar schools in which all places are 
to go before they can offer their pupils 
the same measure of opportunity as the independent schools. At present 
the movement is in the reverse direction, and the schools controlled by 
local authorities are suffering the lowering of their standards which 
Janus fears. This is due to the loss of independence by their governing 
bodies under the new Education Act, to a tendency to equate their con- 
ditions with those of the new secondary (modern and technical) schools, 
ind to the poor salaries paid to graduate teachers under the present 
Burnham agreement. One consequence is an alarming flow of the best 
qualified teachers out of the grammar schools into other branches of 
educational service or into other occupations. The grammar schools 
within the State scheme are being levelled down, not levelled up.—Yours 


faithfully, J. W. Hunt. 
Fulham Road, London, S.W. 6. 


THE 1928 PRAYER BOOK 
Sir,—Bishop Stephen Neill commits himself to some large affirmations 
about the Chuch of England in your issue of May 17th. Two of them I 
take leave to doubt. First, he says: “If, in 1928, the Church authorities 


had agreed omission from the Praver Book of the revised Com- 
munion Office, it is probable the rest of the Book would have passed 


much controversy.” I was present in the Press Gallery at all 


without 


the debates in the Lords and the Commons, and also in the Church 
Assembly and Convocation, and I have not the slightest hesitation in 
saving that this is a misleading implication. Has the Bishop never heard 
of R vation? In fact, the failure to win assent was much more compli- 
cated an | Ipposes. 









Mrs Jones and her 


7) of a Hoover!..... 


Well, perhaps it’s not quite as bad as that, but a good 
many Hoover cleaners today must be less efficient than 
they might be. Have yours inspected by a qualified Hoover 









rey tative, and given any service attention it needs 
Register for this home service now by filling in and posting 
coupon below. Especially if you have changed your 
address during o er the war. 
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Second, the Bishop says that every part of the 1928 Book is widely 
used in the Church. I have not the wide and intimate knowledge of the 
forty-three dioceses that the Bishop doubtless has. But here my limited 
experience supports him. When, however, he says that doubtful 
whether there are a dozen churches where the revised Communion Office 
is used in full, even my limited experience can think of more. It is true 
of course, that the use of the Office has been hampered from the first. 
The excessively cautious attitude of the bishops towards it, : 
for example by the insistence that the Order of 1928 shall not be printed 
without the Order of 1662, has discouraged many loyal ( hurchmen, and 
contributed to the proliferation of unauthorised missals t 


Yet there is a larger minority by whom 


shown 





mong the less 


, 
SCTUPULOUS, 





the Office has been 











used for long, and come to be loved—a minority that would. in fac 
ncrease with a little encouragement from aut! Finally, if in Sec 
the 1928 Book is so widely used, can it be sa that the auth rities of 
the Church of England (i.e. the Convocations and Church A embly) 





h?—Yours, &c., 
A. S Dunc AN J INES 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


misjudged the mind of the Chur 
The Deanery, Chichester. 


Sir,—I am glad that Mr. Nicolson has again drawn attention to the 
misapprehensions which seem to continue in relation to the Foreign 


Secretary and the function of our Foreign Service. 


In this connection 
I think that a reperusal of the debates which took place in the House 
of Lords on the subject of Mr. Eden’s Reform Scheme, and. in par- 
ticular, of Lord Perth’s contribution to those debates, would do much to 
put the position which actually exists as between our Foreign Secretary 
on the one hand, and our Foreign Service on the other, into proper 
perspective. It is indeed of absolutely vital importance, frora the point 
of view of our national security and the formidable task with which 
Mr. Bevin is confronted, that everything possible should be done to 
remove the “heavy mist of perplexity, suspicion and distrust” which 
most undoubtedly does exist—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Forest Garden, Burley, Hants. W. H. Secey. 


PIGEON-HOLING MR. C. S. LEWIS 


Sir,—Mr, C. S. Lewis has for some time been a stout defender of the 
orthodox Christian faith, but in Canon Raven’s review of his recent 
book there is a welcome note of caution ; for, though Mr. Lewis is on the 
side of the angels, there is some doubt as to where he starts as a thinker. 
That Mr. Lewis has great imaginative and literary gifts is undeniable. 
Nevertheless, as a thinker, his weakness lies in his proneness to dogmatic 
assertion, and his habit of introducing fanciful speculation into what 
claims to be a reasoned statement of belief. In The Problem of Pain, 
for example, there are references to a strange creation, primitive man, 
who is also a primitive saint, and it is difficult to know whether Mr. 
Lewis intends us to accept this figure as an historical person, or as an 
imaginative creation of the author. Perhaps Mr. Lewis’s true réle is that 
of a poet dealing imaginatively with Christian ideas rather than that of 
a theologian expounding Christian doctrine.—Yours faithfully 





§ Tennyson Road, Kettering. W. A. PAyne. 
Sir,—In deleting the page-references in my review of Mr. C. S. Lewis’s 
book you make me do him an injustice. The words describing Nature 


iS a vast process going on of its own accord” occur not as would now 
be supposed in a statement of his own views but in his account of the 
Naturalism which he is attacking—and from which he does not seem 
to me to be himself wholly free —Yours, &c., C. E. RAVEN. 
The Lodge, Christ's College, Cambridge. 


B.B.C. FOREIGN BROADCASTS 

Sirn,—The European Service of the B.B.C. should not be treated as 
a Cinderella from the point of view of publicity. I found during 
recent visits abroad great interest in broadcasting from Britain, but 
little knowledge of present European Is it possible that a 
European edition of The Listener and/or the Radio Times could be 
published?—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

United University Club, 1 Suffolk Street, SW. 1 


services 


J. B. Dax. 





To ensure regular receipt of The Spectator, readers are 
urged to place a firm order with their newsagent or to 
take out a subscription. Newsagents cannot afford to take 
the risk of carrying stock, as unsold copies are non-return- 
able. 

Subscription rates: 52 weeks, 305. ; 2€ weeks, 1§s. 

Send subscription instructions, accompanied by a remit- 
tance, to The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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J. M. Spaight, €.B., C.B.E. 


So many changes have occurred in the use of Air Power in 

recent years as to necessitate a revision and enlargement of this 2 
book. 
in the light of these changes. 


The author reviews the law and custom of the air in war 
25s. net. 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1944. 


Spencer Leeson, M.A. 


The lectures begin with a plea for the definition of a clear 
guiding purpose in all education. Various alternative statements 
of purpose are reviewed, and the conclusion is reached that a 
completely full and satisfying purpose can be found only in the 
Christian faith. 15s. net. 
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“ A great story of genius and individuality.” 
The Spectator. 


“The picture left on one’s mind is definite and 
impressive, it is built up of innumerable little 
patches of light and shade, and it remains in the 
mind,” . 
Harold Nicolson in Daily Telegraph. 


12s. 6d. net 
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AND THE SWORD 
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“This is a book of the utmost significance and one 
that could herald a new approach to international 
relations.” 
New York Herald Tribune. 


Ready June Sth 2s. 6d. net 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Poetry of Baudelaire 

Baudelaire : Selected Poems. Translated by G. A. Wagner. 

ings by Gregorio Pricto. Introduction by Enid Starkic. 

Press. 7s. 6d. 
SAINTE-BEUVE gave no proof of courage when Les Fleurs du Mal 
appeared in 1857, only to be instantly prosecuted as blasphemous 
and obscene. He might well, in friendship and admiration, have 
consecrated a Monday to its defence: he did nothing of the kind. 
It was all very well for him, three years later, to exonerate himself 
on the grounds that his praise would have been mingled with scold- 
ing and remonstrance ; the excuse is feeble. Much as he honoured 
the “clever and curious talent” of Baudelaire, the outline which 
he indicates for his proposed admonition is distressingly obtuse ; 
he would, he says, have advised the younger man to be less mis- 
trustful of natural passion, less determined never to feel as others 
felt, less afraid, in short, of being too ordinary. He seems pleased 
with this phrase, since he quotes it almost identically from a letter 
he had once addressed to Baudelaire himself. But had the advice 
been taken, what sort of Baudelaire would have remained to us 
today? A flaccid spectre of that dark genius, with all but the 
craftsmanship drained away. Sainte-Beuve stands self-confessed 
as condemning Baudelaire for deliberate affectation; his attitude 
may be estimably sane, but it is insufficient, patronising, and intoler- 
ably smug; it compares ill with the intuitive understanding that 
made Victor Hugo exclaim, as a seismograph records the convulsion 
of a distant earthquake, that Baudelaire had sent a new shudder 
arough the world. 

Critics have never agreed on the question of Baudelaire’s sincerity 
or pose. To what extent did he desire to épater le bourgeois ? 
How far may his satanic and terrible pocms be taken as representing 
the genuine climate of his mind? In his early days, playing the 
part of the eccentric dandy, a “ Byron dressed by Beau Brummell,” 
he had been at pains to supply handles to any accusation, and even 
at the present date he leaves a legacy of evidence calculated to 
confuse us. Thus when the bowdlerised edition of his poems was 
due to appear in 1861, he composed no less than three prefaces, 
none of which was used, proclaiming in varying terms the right 
of the poet to employ his ingenuity on any lines he pleases: imply- 
ing, m effect, a complete objectivity, or, as we might say, a tongue- 
in-the-cheek experiment designed as the difficult exercise of extract- 
ing beauty from the most repellent subjects. This was the view he 
expressed in plain terms in the first preface, adding that he had 
written Les Fleurs du Mal as “a game.” In the second he declares 
that the poet should not be held responsible for his inventions ; 
and in the third, he disparages the value of inspiration, cynically 
maintaining that by determined effort the artist may attain to a 
proportionate and presumably desirable degree of originality. 

We should not be deceived by such manifestos. Surely the truth 
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is simpler: that Baudelaire, like any other idealist hurt by the 
discrepancy between vision and reality, sought refuge in a savage 
retaliation. 


Such orgiastic awareness of Evil implies an equivalent 
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awareness of the unattainable Good, even as blasphemy implies the 
refusal to worship, or as symbolism itself, with Baudelaire as its 
hierophant, implies an aptitude for mysticism in the widest sen 
not necessarily Christian. It was idle for Baudelaire to Pretend that 
he was playing a game and indulging himself in “le plaisir aris. 
tocratique de déplaire.” A private letter to a friend tragically re. 
veals the falsity of his public proclamations. “Must I tell you” 
he writes, “ you who have guessed it no better than other people 
that into this appalling book I put all my thought, all my heart, all 
my travestied religion, all my hatred. It is true that I shall cop. 
tradict this ; I shall swear by all my Gods that it is a book of pure 
art, a monkeying antic, a jugglery: I shall lie . . .” and characteris. 
tically he adds “ comme un arracheur de dents.” 

Sainte-Beuve, although perceptive enough to remark that 
Baudelaire must have suffered greatly, was very far from discerning 
the abysmal dolour of that twisted soul. He was equally far from 
predicting the eventual effect of Les Fleurs du Mal on French and 
indeed upon European literature: convinced that Baudelaire’s 
particular brand of despair represented “the last symptem of an 
ailing generation,” he entirely missed the fact that, on the contrary, 
a new source had broken and would presently course with unfore- 
seeable results through the arteries of poetry. Baudelaire was not 
an end but a beginning. We must not claim for him the honour 
of being the first symbolist—Blake and above all Dante lift their 
peaks behind him, and in any case a degree of symbolism is inherent 
in any but the simplest forms of verse. What we may claim with- 
out qualification is that he fathered the immediate emergence of 
symbolism as a conscious force in poetry: Mallarmé and Verlaine 
were half-brothers of his paternity, 9nd his later progeny fans out 
into such gigantic grandchildren as Valéry, Rilke and Yeats. With- 
out Baudelaire in their ancestry, it is permissible to wonder whether 
they would have written exactly as they did. He showed the way. 
It was not, of course, the diabolism of Les Fleurs du Mal that they 
adopted: that was an idiosyncratic quirk of Baudelaire’s troubled 
humour, doomed to peter out, as it deserved, when the mainspring 
had rusted and snapped through over-strain in such deliberate 
ventures as Huysmans’ A rebours. The diabolism discarded, some- 
thing of far greater importance remained ; and that was Baudelaire’s 
poignant sense of the inter-relation of things, his conviction that 
all experience of the five senses can be fused into one, 

Les parfums, les couleurs, et les sons se répondent. 

Here was a lesson worth teaching to the poets still dormant in 
Baudelaire’s unknown future. He believed very strongly that a poet 
should reflect the spirit of his age ; but as things turn out we now 
recognise that he anticipated or perhaps unconsciously shaped much 
that is predominant in the poetry of the third and fourth decades 
of the twentieth century. As we become increasingly aware of the 
Strange inter-relationship existent between things apparently dis- 
parate, so do we adopt more willingly the code and cipher of 
symbolism as an interpretive hyphen between the inexpressible and 
that which we so frustratedly desire to express. In this sense, few 
living poets of any significance have escaped his influence, whether 
they read him in the original or not ; or even if they neglect to read 
him habitually at all. Such influence is pervasive and slowly soak- 
ing ; its effects can be seen only down a long perspective. 

The sour bogey of translation here raising its head, it is better 
to say at once that Mr. Wagner’s versions of the Fleurs du Mal 
have nothing to recommend them. The highest exaction we can 
make from the translation of poetry inté another language is that 
it shall create afresh something having its own validity, and existing 
in its own right. (Homer, so differently seen through the eyes of 
Chapman, Pope, T. E. Lawrence, and in the Biblically influenced 
prose renderings of Lang, Leaf, Butcher and Myers, may be taken 
as a case in point. They may not be Homer but they are at least 
themselves.) A true reproduction of the original is an unreasonable 
demand. Very rarely is it satisfied, and even then its satisfaction 
must depend both upon some affinity between the two languages 
and upon the fortuitous chance that the rhythm and metre may 
accommodate themselves to either. The astonishing approximation 
to Shakespeare in the translations of Schlegel and Stefan George 1s 
largely due to the fact that the iambic pentameter, common to both 
English and Germag, allows without any unnatural constraint ao 
almost literal rendering of the content, line by line. Nothing o 
the sort can be said in favour of the transposition of French ito 
English. It is possible to evade the initial difficulty imposed by 
the alexandrine, that norm of French versification ; possible, and 
indeed necessary, since the equivalent in protracted hexametets 
becomes for some reason insupportable in English ; it should be 
possible also, though more troublesome, to reconcile the regulated 
complexity of French prosody with the lenient elasticity of English 
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Four Volumes Illustrated £6. 6s. net 
VOLUMES III and IV JUST PUBLISHED 

“... There is no doubt that Mr. Ray has given us the 
definitive edition in worthy scholarly form, and has whetted 
our appetite not only for the volumes still to come, but for 

the biography which he promises to write. . . .” 
Bonamy Dobree in “ The Spectator” 
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everyone to read. . . John Russell in “ Time and Tide’ 
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Trevor I. Williams, B.Sc. 
DRUGS FROM PLANTS 


How drugs such as quinine, opium and cocaine have 
assisted the development of medicine. 
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verse ; but other and more serious hindrances trip the translator. 
There is the different association-value in evocative words ; and 
there is the remorseless precision of French, opposed to the perhaps 
richer suggestiveness of English. Still, Mr. Wagner might have 
done better ; he could scarcely have done worse. 

He had two alternatives: a rhymed or an unrhymed version. 
Wisely, he has not attempted rhyme, which even in the most skilful 
hands must lead to a straining between the imposed syllable and 
the original sense. But if we are to accept a literal translation, 
denuded of all the music of this most consummate artist (I fancy 
that Dr. Starkie must have been a little surprised on seeing 
Baudelaire’s poems described as “ rugged ” in the publishers’ blurb), 
then we are surely entitled to demand a crib which shall at least 
be accurate. It is a pity, when you set out to translate Les Fleurs 
du Mal, not to possess a detailed knowledge of French or at any 
rate a reliable French-English dictionary. Had Mr. Wagner en- 
joyed either of these advantages, he would have been less likely 
to translate aimant into lover instead of magnet ; taudis into doss- 
house instead of hovel; suranné into worn-out instead of old- 
fashioned. He would have known that “ plus d’un Valois” means 
more than one Valois, not more than a Valois ; and that the French 
for hair-shirt is ctlice, not scapulaire. And how he can believe that 
vastes voluptés means sensual spaces passes my comprehension. 

V. SACKVILLE-WESsT. 


Snapshots of a Problem 


Palestine Mission. By Richard Crossman. (Hamish Hamilton. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. CROSSMAN is one of those rare Englishmen who, going to 
Palestine, can survive there a barrage of Zionist propaganda, and 
emerge unscathed and as pro-Zionist as on entering that country. 
That is in any case a distinction. But Mr. Crossman, who was one 
of the members of the Anglo-American Committee appointed in 
1945 to enquire into the condition of Jews in Europe and into the 
potentialities of Palestine as a relief for the Jew:sh problem, is a 
distinguished man whose wide intellect can exclude certain moral 
considerations only if political considerations be stronger. He is, 
as this story of the Anglo-American committee reveals, gay, impres- 
sionable, extremely susceptible to stimuli. Moreover, he is, in his 
turn, stimulating; he gives his readers much. 

His mood appeared to change with the kaleidoscopic changes of 
landscape that he saw—America, Germany, Austria, Italy, Egypt, 
Palestine, and finally Switzerland, where, after heart-beats whose 
eventually synchronous ticking amazed the world, a unanimous 
report was drafted. With his colleagues he had to present a report 
within 120 days, and it was, perhaps, inevitable, that he should in 
his narrative, provide rather a series of snapshots than a full picture; 
and very remarkable snapshots they are. In all its pitiful misery 
the scene of Jews in Europe is drawn; nor does Mr. Crossman 
deny patriotism to the Arabs, who themselves would deny entry 
into Palestine to the Jews. Only to the British does he seem unfair, 
those British who, tortured by the indecision and ignorance of suc- 
cessive British Governments and Oppositions, had painfully to try to 
improvise where there was no definitive policy. 
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It is extraordinary that to a man of Mr. Crossman’s intelligence 
it should seem strange that the committee’s report was given to 
British officials to consider—to the very men, that is, who might 
have to fulfil the committce’s recommendations. Such a develop. 
ment was, emphatically, not to Mr. Crossman’s liking, and of it he 


‘writes acidly: “In the Middle East we had sat in judgement 
* , 


weighing all the conflicting views, including that of British officials, 
Now, at the moment of decision, the officials gave judgement on our 
judgement.” Yet was it really so strange that the Labour Govern. 
ment, including men who, when in Opposition, had with mono- 
tonous ignorance supported a pro-Zionist policy in Palestine, should 
have the humanity to gauge the effect on British lives, to mention 
no other aspect, of the immediate entry of 100,000 Jews into Palestine 
which the committee had advocated? And how else could they 
gauge that effect but by consulting the men on the spot? 

But, Mr. Crossman can say, the views of these British officials 
were prejudiced. Well, was not his own mind prejudiced? Did 
this committee go to Palestine with an open mind? Did it fly hither 
and thither in manifest oblivion of President Truman’s declaration 
that 100,000 Jews should at once be admitted into Palestine? Mr. 
Crossman truthfully admits, indeed, the pro-Zionist tendencies of 
some of his American colleagues. But this is his own, his exclusive 
story. It will not, therefore, be unnoticed that, even before he 
entered Palestine, he could write that considerable Jewish immigra- 
tion “conforms with the economic realities of Palestine ”— a con- 
clusion reached, apparently, by some swift divination which ignored 
such factors as natural increase of population in Palestine. And in 
Lausanne, where the report was written, Mr. Crossman could s0 
forget his knowledge of political science and of political terminology 
as to say that “the 1939 White Paper violated the natural rights of 
the Jews, guaranteed them by the Mandate.” Yet he must know, 
none bettér, that, whatever rights may be claimed for the Jews in 
Palestine, they are not “natural” rights, which patently belong to 
those inhabitants whose ancestors have lived in the land for centuries, 

The sorry truth is—and it is reinforced in this book—that the 
committee was animated, even dominated, by political considerations, 
Some persuaded themselves that they were being impartial, but 
compromise resulting from refusal to admit maximum claims by 
either side is not impartiality. It is not even, pace the two Judges 
who sat on the Commission, judiciality. It may be folly, if conclu- 
sions do not follow evidence. And if ever recommendations were 
divorced from analysis, they were so in the report of the Anglo- 
American Committee. But Palestine Mission, which, for Mr. 
Crossman, is really Palestine Admission, makes lively reading, and 
few will fail to benefit from its pages. KENNETH WILLIAMS. 


The Warlike Harry 


Henry V and the Invasion of France. By E. F. Jacob. 
Universities Press. 5s.) 
Onoe granted that the gaze of the student of world-history is to 
be directed upon a series of individuals seen against a background of 
their times, Dr. Jacob is to be congratulated upon drawing a lucky 
number in Henry V, whose short reign was devoted almost entirely 
to the venture which gives the book its sub-title. He can tell a 
straightforward story, and hand it over with all the wires connected 
to the writer who is to deal with Joan of Arc. As Dr. Jacob has 
for long been surveying the period in his edition of Chichele’s 
Register and in Conciliar studies, besides being one of those who 
have laid a keel in the Oxford History, we are not disappointed in 
our expectation of a balanced and pondered outline which nowhere 
overlaps its narrow bounds and yet omits no topic of importance. 

When even Stubbs, who had no brief for an unconstitutional 
Lancastrian, could write of the “grandeur and sincerity of his 
character” and of Henry’s “ great mind,” it is not surprising to find 
Dr. Jacob among the king’s admirers. The decision to go to waf 
for the French inheritance, so hard to translate into terms that the 
modern mind may comprehend, is explained as a piece of nationalistic 
(or is it feudal?) diplomacy no more insincere or unjustifiable than 
many an expansionist policy of more recent date. The defence of 
the charge of ruthlessness is perhaps less successful; St. Louis, we 
feel, would not have slain the prisoners at Agincourt, and Henry 
would have won the battle even had they lived. On the crucial 
issue—was the union of Troyes workable?—Dr. Jacob would seem 
to answer that Henry might well have made it work, and here again 
Stubbs gives a movement of assent. 

The myth of Agincourt and Shakespeare’s play have created the 
immortal figure of .a young victor, thoughtful yet debonair, 4 
gallant leader of men who never allows his sensitiveness to love of 
to pity to get the better of his readiness to act and to command. 
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How to obtain advance information on the likely per- 
formance of a newly designed part, under the strain of 
working conditions. 

Take a photograph of the internal stresses set up—their 
degree and distribution. Here’s how it is done. First a 
scale model is made in clear plastic. Then a load propor- 
tional to that on the real object is applied, and a photograph 
is taken by polarized light. Result: the kind of picture 
shown above, with the dark lines indicating stresses just as 
contour lines on a map show gradients. Photo-elastic 
analysis provides stress data for the designer where other 
methods fail . . . cuts out uncertainty .. . saves money on 
further experimental designs. 
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The real Henry appears not wholly different—a masterful, charming, 
self-confident, self-justified, slightly coarse-grained Englishman, a 
little more devout, perhaps, but also a little less reflective than 
Shakespeare’s-hero. The true difference is in the tragedy of his 
death, and that not only because we think of the years of fruitless 
misery in France and the Wars of the Roses in England, but because 

enry’s sane and clear-cut mind and his tireless energy might well— 
in a quarter of a century of peaceful rule, without crusades—have 
given a new vigour to England. Certainly, no such promise had 
been seen since the maturity of Edward I, and none was seen again 
for a century. 

The scenes of Henry’s campaigns and the terms of the Treaty of 
Troyes inevitably recall the events of 1940 and 1944. Dr. Jacob 
does not miss the many associations, but it may be felt that the 
repeated modernity of phrase and allusion (“ Big Three,” “ task force ” 
and the like), even if it eases the job of those teaching themselves 
history, may “ date ” the book if the series goes through numberless 
reprints in stereotype. Davip KNOWLES. 


The Shadow of Hazlitt 

The Life of William Hazlitt. By P. P. Howe. (Hamish Hamilton. 15s.) 
A BRILLIANT spirit, a critic of genius, a man delighting almost 
feverishly in the visual arts, ardent for political humanity and deter- 
mined to feel truly and to tell what he felt, passed across the literary 
scene at the beginning of the last century, and died in 1830 at the 
age of fifty-two. Villainously traduced by his enemies, only spas- 
modically supported by his friends, ravaged by an unhappy passion 
the anguished account of which shocked fools and provided knaves 
with a weapon against him, he disappeared almost completely from 
the literary horizon for some years after his death: but the lucidity 
and accuracy of his thought, the solid value of his judgements, the 
trenchant phrasing of his prose have at length nearly brought him 
to the position he ought to occupy. 

The late P. P. Howe did much to raise Hazlitt to the level to 
which he belongs, and he deserves all honour for the devoted editorial 
work he did. The life too, originally published in 1922 and now 
reprinted, calls for our gratitude. It is meticulously accurate, and 
one cannot but love the charming “modest scholar” so vividly 
portrayed in Mr. Frank Swinnerton’s gracious introduction. But 
the book cannot be ranked as a good biography, in the sense that 
biography is the account of a man’s life considered as a work of art. 
Everything is there, it is true: what Hazlitt did from year to year, 
and, indeed, from month to month; we know what he wrote at every 
season, what his bodily movements were; when that intolerably 
flat writer Crabb Robinson met him at the Lambs, when Haydon 
chatted with him, when the Cowden Clarkes came across him: but 
the man himself is not there. His appearance, some of his written 
words, what certain others sometimes said about him, his publica- 
tions, his money affairs—all these we are duly informed of, yet some- 
how the spirit escapes from these pages. It is all extremely carefully 
done; no source is left untapped; we know, for example, that Bewick 
did a drawing of him not in 1822, but in 1824 (it is among the 
excellent illustrations); we are told how many people bore witness 
to the fact that he drank only tea and so on; yet we never feel our- 
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selves in the presence of the living Hazlitt; we feel from these 
pages that we are a little closer, though only a very little, to Words. 
worth, Lamb and Leigh Hunt. The more Howe wrote about 
Hazlitt, the fainter the image of his subject became. 

The biographer has to be not only imaginative but bold: he must 
be novelist and dramatist as well as recorder. It is the fashion 
today to decry Lytton Strachey, who certainly erred sometimes 
but who had the right approach, who gave his portrait the form of 
a work of art. But Howe would not, or at any rate did not, take 
the plunge; so, since there are no sharp dramatic clashes played 
out before us (where they occurred is indicated), no sparks are 
struck. He stated, but he did not imaginatively portray, did not enter 
into the being of his subject. It is no use informing us that “the 
first Mrs. Hazlitt secured her husband on the rebound,” a hideously 
vulgar because insensitive phrase, very startling coming from Howe: 
it is not warming to tell us, “ The reader will now turn to The Spirit 
of the Age to see ...” for the reader will certainly do no such thing; 
nor is it of much imaginative assistance to say that “ if we are wise” 
we shall look for Hazlitt in his work if we want to find him at the 
end of 1815. Howe, apparently, did not like to speak out; but he 
must surely have known how fatal it was when dealing with the 
tragic pity of the Sarah Walker affair merely to refer the reader 
to the Liber Amoris. Here was Hazlitt laying his quivering soul 
bare, and we are told nothing of it. 

It is a thousand pities, for Howe knew more about Hazlitt than 
anyone else is likely to know for some time, and he shows by touches 
here and there that he might have brought a little balance into the 
hagiographies written around the other literary notables of the time. 
The art of biography is very difficult; the dangers are enormous, 
and Howe might have been frightened by the sight of _ post- 
Stracheyans gesticulating ludicrously in the pitfalls that beset the 
path of the imaginative biographer. His book, however, is extremely 
valuable; every student of Hazlitt must have it; all the materials 
for a biography are there—but Howe did not write the biography. 

BoNnaMy Dosree. 


Irish Point of View 


In Dublin’s Fair City. By G. (Home and Van Thal. 
7s. 6d.) 

We must forgive the Irish if they laugh at us; be grateful if they 
do no worse. Few reversals of historical fortune can be funnier 
than that of the once oppressing English, who for centuries lived 
on the fat of Eire’s soil, now arriving, in the words of Mr. Morris, 
the author of In Dublin’s Fair City, “ with the humility of the 
hungry,” to gorge on the juicy steaks, heaped butter, unlimited eggs 
and sausages (pork) of this new Land of Canaan. The food-trek 
to Eire, he tells us, has assumed the proportions of a miniature 
invasion. (Luckily the Irish are accustomed to invasions.) The 
spectacle of “the proud Sassenach in search of food,” of English 
women “fair, fat and forties”—hardly an unbiassed description, I 
feel, of our heroic (“No Medals”) housewives—stuffing real ic 
cream, is the appropriate joke of a people with whom the famine 
of a century ago is still a vivid memory. But when the Englishman 
“has had time to take his head out of the platters,” he is prepared, 
observes Mr. Morris, to be interested in Eire. 

It is for such Englishmen that Mr. Morris has written this book ; 
not as a guidebook, but as a personal, chatty commentary on his 
country and capital city. Perhaps inevitabby, it tells us more of the 
Irish than of Eire. The reader will look in vain for any appreciation 
of the magnificent Georgian facades, the sweeping eighteenth-century 
vistas, the green copper domes against the pale northern sky which 
make Dublin a miniature St. Petersburg, of the silent, turquoise- 
coloured, mysterious countryside with its unexplained Celtic relics and 
squat early Christian shrines, or of the haunting suggestions of magic 
and poetry, faith, tragedy and passion which fascinate the hustling, 
hustled visitor from utility-minded Britain. Mr. Morris is con- 
cerned with the new “ briskness and efficiency,” and, though he 1s 
proud of his city’s buildings and monuments, he is most interested 
in those that have some nationalist anecdote attached to them—the 
statue of “one of the Royal Georges,” for instance, blown up by 
an extremist patriot. 

The stage Irishman, Mr. Morris hotly declares, is “a complete 
figment of the imagination of ignorant theatrical people ”; instead, 
the reader will meet in these pages—unconsciously revealed by the 
author—the real Irishman, at once good humoured and humourless, 
witty and unsophisticated, touchy and generous, easy-going and 
idealistic. He will also gain much useful miscellaneous information 
about such subjects as the transport system, education, golf courses 
ind greyhound-racing of Eire, the monstrous literary censorship, 


Ivan Morris. 
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ACROSS 
Held, no doubt by Palgrave, about 
the poets whose work he selected 
6, 8 


Attractively depressed. (7.) 

I can't believe it! (7.) 

“A boy’s will is the —— will” 
Longfellow). (5.) 


Beauty preparation usually over- 
supplied 9 

Evidence of waistcoating? (7.) 

19. A right of presentation. (8.) 

Is a bung made of it? (7.) 

Did these troops specialise in sword- 
Play? q 


“ Grace _me no grace, nor ——— me no 
Shakespeare (S.) 

She was addressed going to the wars 

and beyond the seas (7 

Flowers of thought (7.) 

They may win 1 across or diversify 

one’s purchasing power. (8, 6.) 

DOWN 


¢ not stable 6.) 
sorder 6.) 
he end one finds a broken 





irst law, said Pope 5.) 
itansgressing hair-dos, it seems (9.5 
Hardly suitable connections for Robin 
Hood . 

€ 1 high water is low 4, 4.) 





a sound taste for civil 





ng workers in brass and 


16. How, no doubt, letters to Vanessa 
were written. (7 

17. An architect seems to have built this 
celebrated road. (8.) 

18. Implication that nine undo, possibly. 





(8.) 

21. “Dear as remembered after 
death ” (Tennyson (6.) 

22. One of the gifts that Antony said he 
lacked, on a famous occasion. (6.) 


23. They seem to have contributed to the 
reclamation of a poet's wilderness. 
(6 

25. Lapse disguised in blossom. (S5.) 
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Equipment of an Industry 


In the course of its daily work in the service of the community 


the British chemical industry uses a greater variety of apparatus 
than any other. This is not surprising since the function of 
the chemical industry is to help all other industries. Apparatus 
is needed in the laboratories where research is carried on and 
the discoveries are made; in the experimental plants where 
these are tried out; and then in the factories where they are 





eventually turned over to commercial production. Chemistry 
is taught in schools and universities, often in well-equipped 


laboratories, but little is known of the equipment by means of 
which academic knowledge is harnessed to practical research 
and production. This series of announcements 

under the title ‘‘ Equipment of an Industry ’ 

is designed to show some of the instruments 

and machinery which are used and operated 

by the men and women of Britain’s chemical 

industry in laboratory and workshop. 
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602 THE 
which even Mr. Morris does not try to defend, and the Irish Press 
and the clergy. Gay, gossipy, if incomplete, this is an engaging book ; 
but Mr. Morris does as little justice to his enchanting homeland as to 
the guzzling Sassenach, because he has failed to realise that in Eire 
we value not only rich food and modern efficiency, but the archi- 
tectural splendour, the undamaged landscape, the spontaneous native 
wit and imagination of the people of a country, which, whatever 
its troubles, has hardly been touched by the Industrial Revolution 
and its train of ugly consequences. DorotHy CARRINGTON. 





Fiction 
Before the Crossing. By Storm Jameson. 
A Summer in Buenos Aires. By Isobel Strachey. (Cape. 


Peal of Ordnance. By John Lodwick. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 
Beautiful Friend. By Richard Collier. (The Pilot Press. 10s. 6d.) 


Miss StoRM JAMESON is famous and distinguished not only for 
her great gifts as a novelist but also because, having a markedly 
strong sense of her own time and of the obligations towards it of 
the talented, she has, throughout the terrible years which led up 
to and eventually contained the last war, devoted her powers not 
only inspirationally but in many forms of practical generosity and 
humanitarian passion to our woeful contemporary scene. In all her 
writings of the last decade we have been made aware that she feels 
the immeasurable pain and madness of human life without mercy 
to her own sensibility, and that only in probing it, only in being 
relentless, can her conscience come to any terms with her art. 

So now we read Before The Crossing; and it is indeed a desperate 
evocation at once of evil and of that dried-up hopelessness which 
is not evil, but can find no avenue to good. The period of this 
story is summer, 1939, the setting London and Paris, and the charac- 
ters are an odd assortment of intellectuals, rakes, civil servants and 
power-politics men, Nazi agents, brutes and so on. The plot is a 
man-hunt, and the chief character, David Renn, writer of “dry, 
corrosive novels,” is secretly some very special kind of British police 
agent. So there the layout is, for a gritty and violent story told 
against the encroaching darkness of the first Sunday of that Septem- 
ber. And what more to say of this detailed and laborious piece of 
work from the pen of one who has long taught us to look in her 
pages for trus passion and honest writing? Why, only the subjective 
truth—that for this reader those qualities are not here. 

First, as to the handling of the plot, the plain story-technique: 
this is infinitely too slow for its brutal kind, and its clou, its reason, 
supposed to search all of our consciences in a kind of sub-psycholo- 
gical theme, is ultimately lost in slow, thick movement, folding 
and re-folding of motive, suspicion and surmise until the mind 
revolts from so much ado about a few uninhibited brutes. But, 
seeking through all this heaviness, the author’s feeling for her 
theme, her relation to it, this reader, wearied past bearing by turgid 
and crude sentences in which she could not trace meaning always, 
was left high and dry at the end. I see no inspiration and I feel 
no truth in this slow, careful book. Nor, alas, can I find life amid 
the characters, who all, novelist, magnate, Nazi gangster, amateur 
undergraduate, civil servant and so on, talk and 
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think in one dull mean idiom of shoddy introspection. Ajj are 
suspicious ; all are cruel, irritable, self-centred and more or less 
ignoble; there is no hope; in every soul there is only fret and nag 
Alleviation of the very credible fears that lie ahead of 1939 seems 
to lurk only in low persona! savageries, in acts of downright brutality 
or in cheap afternoon fornications conducted crankily and without 
manners. No air blows in this book, and noghing grows; and this 
author who loves France can find only this sort of thing to say-ot 
Paris: “stretching its arms in the young light with the reluctance 
of an ageing woman to stir up the acids in her body.” What does 
that image mean beyond a clumsy determination to be preposterous? 
Regretfully I turn from this too cheaply bitter book. Sartre’s Age 
Of Reason was a foolish piece of boulevard grumbling; but this js 
a more depressing work, because, taking the most wretched parts 
of all our egos for its narrow field, it fails even to make us smile 
at the figures we cut. 

A Summer In Buenos Aires is an agreeably dry, straight and 
accurate-seeming story dealing with a few months in the life of 
an English girl, Violet Bell, who is employed as governess in Argen- 
tina to two little English girls. Their father, Colonel Hamilton, 
is a widower, and he decides to marry Miss Bell. But the latter 
falls unsuitably in love—and behaves, in view of first premises, a 
shade unconvincingly perhaps in her passion. So the summer ends 
sadly, ineffectually, with the return of the poor governess to England, 
Miss Strachey has a nice, dry wit, and knows the scene and the people 
she has chosen to deal with. 

Peal of Ordnance, by John Lodwick, is a dry, amusing, grown-up 
story of the adventures which overtake Sergeant Tamplin, RE, 
after demobilisation. He had been trained to a high degree of 
expertness in the use of high explosives, and in the early pages 
of the book, whilst he is still in Trieste, we are allowed to observe 
him and his companions-in-arms amusing themselves effectively in 
joke-applications of the skill they have learnt so well. But when, 
back in civilian life, an accident induces amnesia, Tamplin’s wartime 
expertise returns to him as a form of madness. Thereafter he 
follows single-mindedly his zest for experiment in high explosives, 
with exciting results. But mercifully a second accident restores 
him to other interests in life besides trying to blow up the War 
Office and the Albert Memorial; and all ends peacefully with fishing 
and smuggling in Cornwall. Mr. Lodwick has managed his fresh 
and lively story very well, and for all the fun his moral is not lost. 

Another service-story—this time of the R.A.F.—is Beautiful Friend 
by Richard Collier. But this, alas, is neither lively nor amusing, 
but only the slow attempt of a very young and so far unaccomplished 
writer to set down in some personalised form experiences which 
were common to millions of young men of his generation. There is 
a ring of truth in his records of the frustrations, delays and longueurs 
of service life; but the character-drawing amounts to nothing, and 
the end of the book, which is tragic in intention, fails to move 
because we have never believed in the life of the victim. 

Kate O'BRIEN. 


Book Notes 


Dr. THomMas MANN during his recent visit to this country spoke 
about a new philosophical novel which he has just completed and 
on which he has for long been working. Provisionally entitled Dr. 
Faustus, it is set in modern Germany and has as its principal character 
a German professor of music. It is linked with the Faust legend. 
This is Dr. Mann’s first novel since Joseph the Provider, which was 
published during the war. His publishers, Secker and Warburg, 
have also in preparation for publication this autumn a complete 
collection of Dr. Mann’s essays and lectures written and delivered 
over the past thirty vears, entitled Essays of Three Decades. Many 
of them have not previously been published in England. 


* 7 « * 


An important book which is being published by Hodder and 
Stoughton this autumn is Letter from Grosvenor Square, by the 
Hon. John G. Winant, O.M., who was United States Ambassador 
in this country from 1941-1946. It is a personal record of Mr. 
Winant’s wartime Embassy in London. In it the author, looking 
in retrospect through his window in Grosvenor Square, traces the 
story from the day when he received a telephone call asking him t 
see the President in Washington to the time when, with the news 
of Pearl Harbour, he became the Ambassador of an allied, instead of 
a benevolently neutral, nation. 

~ * * + 


Professor Allardyce Nicoll, Professor of English at Birmingham 
University, who can claim authorship of more than twenty histories 
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COMPANY MEr™INGS 





HAMBROS BANK LIMITED 
PROPOSED NEW ISSUE 








Tue thirty-fifth general meeting of Hambros Bank, Limited, will be held 
on June 6th, 1947, at the offices of the bank, 41 Bishopsgate, London, 
EC. 2. 


The following is a summary of the statement by the chairman, Mr. R. 
Olaf Hambro, circulated with the report and accounts :— 


The past year covered by the enclosed account has been one of 
increased activity for our bank, which is clearly shown in all the items in 
the balance-sheet. In spite of the continuance of restrictive controls and 
bulk purchases of commodities between Governments, we have been able 
to increase our acceptances on foreign account and the total has risen 
from £2,457,371 to £6,954,437 in the course of the year under review. 
The liquidity position is again high, our total holdings of cash, Treasury 
bills and Government stocks being 82 per cent. of the deposits, which 
have risen to £34,226,765. 


During the year we have acquired an investment trust company, the 
whole of the ordinary stock being held by us. This has enabled us to 
segregate our investment business from the banking side, and the item 
“other investments ” shown previously has now been eliminated. Our 
holding of the shares in the Trust, which has been renamed Hambros 
Investment Trust, appears under subsidiary companies. 


You will notice that you are asked to attend an extraordinary meeting 
immediately after the annual general meeting, the purpose of which is 
to request your authorisation for the raising of fresh capital by the issue 
of £600,000 new “A” shares. These will be offered to the holders of 
the {10 shares and the “ A” shares in the proportion of one for each £10 
share and one for two “ A” shares. 


I have recently returned from a business trip to the United States, in 
the course of which I have taken the opportunity of personally visiting 
the main centres in which the activities of our Export Company are at 
present concentrated, chiefly in the south-western states of Texas and 
Louisiana. It is of lively satisfaction to me to be able to confirm that 
the hoped-for expansion in our trading subsidiary’s activities in that 
direction has been achieved and the demand for several of their export 
lines has considerably exceeded the available supplies. A very satisfactory 
expansion has also been achieved in other parts of the world. 





CROWN MINES 





PROFIT EXCEEDS £1,234,000 





Mr. W. H. A. Lawrence, presiding at the annual meeting of Crown 
Mines, Limited, in Johannesburg on May 14th, after reviewing operations, 
said that the total profit for the year had been £1,234,207. Provisions in 
respect of silicosis outstanding liabilities had totalled £60,427, and pro- 
vision for taxation had amounted to £471,213. There had been a transfer 
to contingency reserve of £73,400 and dividends had absorbed £754,450. 

Development accomplished during the year had totalled 86.676 feet, 
an increase of 7,397 feet over that for 1945. Payable ore developed had 
totalled 2,117,000, averaging 5.3 dwt. per ton, which, however, had been 
198,000 tons less than that for the previous year, the value being 0.3 dwt. 
higher. Thus, in spite of an increase of 13 per cent. in the amount of 
reef development carried out, the tonnage of ore opened up had shown 
a decrease of 8} per cent. The reason for that was not to be found in any 
falling off in sampling values, but rather in the effect of rising costs on 
the pay limit. 

Costs had risen by 3s. 3d. per ton during the year, which was equivalent 
to a rise in the pay limit of 0.38 dwt. That in turn had adversely affected 
percentage of payability and consequently had increased the amount of 
reef development required to open up any given quantity of payable ore, 
thus aggravating the already acute position in regard to development. 
It would be remembered that during the war period the industry had 
been called on to maintain production at the highest possible level and 
had therefore been compelled by shortage of essential stores to curtail 
development at the expense of sound long-term mining requirements. 
— average annual footage at the company’s mine during the four years 
1937-1940 had been 140,858 feet, compared with only 50,517 feet per 
annum during the four years 1942-1945. 
se rtages of labour and of available points of attack had made it 
impossible to restore the amount of development to anything approaching 
pre-war level, let alone to reduce the leeway resulting from wartime 
sacrifices. Consequently, the number of stope faces now available for 
ep on was inadequate for the most economical working of the mine 
ta n of breaking and control of grade was becoming increasingly 


The report was adopted. 
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Whose House is this? 


In another half minute, John and Elizabeth will be seated in those two 
chairs, relaxing at last after a strenuous day. They will watch the May 
night créep quietly up to the house, then John will close the garden 
doors and draw the curtains. 

This has been their house since the day they were married. It is in 
this room, in the evening, that they like to sit back, talking, thinking, 
dreaming, as they take slow sips of their Horlicks. What a comfort 
Horlicks is at the end of the day! What a blessed assurance of sound 
sleep tonight and renewed vitality tomorrow! 

Horlicks is still not plentiful, but the shops are sharing out what they 
have as fairly as possible. 


HORLICKS 
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604 THE 
of British drama at varying and specified pericds from Shakespeare 
to the present day, is responsible for a new half-a-million-word 
survey of world drama from Sophocles to Sartre. Concerned not 
only with the broad aspects of the growth of drama and the changing 
social background against which dramatic evolution has taken place, 
the book also explores the reasons which made the drama flourish 
in one age and languish in the next. And summarising stage con- 
ditions as they prevailed in every period from the day of the Greek 
open-air playhouse, Professor Nicoll illustrates his points by guota- 
tions from the great plays of all ages. Harrap are the publishers. 

* * * * 


The Singing Farmer is a new translation of Vergil’s Georgics 
which Basil Blackwell are publishing. It is intended for the ordinary 
reader who has a love of poetry of the countryside, and the translator, 
L. A. S. Jermyn, has endeavoured, by unobtrusive echoes of English 
poets, to give something of the effect that The Georgics, with their 
echoes of Homer, Hesiod, Ennius, Lucretius and other writers, must 
have had on Vergil’s contemporaries. The first drafts of the transla- 
tion were made by the author during internment in Changi Gaol 
and Sime Road Camp, Singapore, between February, 1942, and 
September, 1945. In his notes—the book is also illustrated by maps 
and woodcuts—he has tried to emphasise points in Roman farming 
which may be of modern interest. 

7 * 7 * 


In 1753 Elizabeth Canning, a servant girl of doubtful sanity, 
claimed that she was decoyed to a house of ill-fame, from which 
she escaped and ultimately reached her home in a state of near 
exhaustion. Further she accused a certain Mother Wells and a 
gypsy, Mary Squires, of having committed the outrage, and they 
were brought to trial and sentenced—the gypsy to death. However, 
in the course of what was to become a sensational and controversial 
trial, the Lord Mayor of London, one who was named Crisp 
Gasgoigne, became suspicious of the evidence and started enquiries, 
which resulted in an alibi being proved for the gypsy, who was 
released. This in turn was followed by Elizabeth Canning herself 
being brought to trial for perjury, when she was found guilty and 
deported to America. This story of two trials and a mystery which 
has lasted for two hundred years is told against a background of 
eighteenth-century life in London and the country in Elizabeth Is 
Missing, by Lillian de la Torre, which Michael Joseph are publishing 


early next month. 
: * * * * 


Among personal records of strange phases of the war Once Only 
should have a place. Its author, Roy S. Neill, was evacuated from 
Dunkirk, served in the desert campaigns of 1941-42, was captured 
it Tobruk, and after six months in a prisoner-of-war camp near 
Tripoli was transferred to hospital in Italy. Finally he was taken 
to Austria, and escaped from a working-camp at Graz. He made 
his way to Yugoslavia, spent several weeks with the partisans, and 
at last reached a village in which the British Army had established 
Once Only will be published by Cape early next month. 

G. W 
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He chemist insists on accuracy. 

Take a “drop” of liquid, for 
instance, The gravity-formed “‘drop” 
can vary in size, so he uses the 
“minim” measure shown here. This 
extreme accuracy is essential when 
measuring potent fluid medicaments, 
of which the prescribed dose may be 
only one or two minims. Long 
practice and skilled training make the 
chemist a stickler for accuracy—and for quality in the 
goods that he dispenses and recommends. The chemist’s 
advice is always sound. 
Ask his opinion of 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

Just as industrial share prices seemed well set for regaining the 
peak level reached in January they have suffered a sharp jolt this 
week. Just what happened to change the mood of the market from 
cautious confidence to nervous uncertainty it is hard to say, by 
there can be little doubt that the main contributory influence hn 
been the latest attack of nerves on Wall Street. Market men are 
mindiul of the effect in Throgmorton Street last summer when New 
York took a headlong eplunge and, fearful of a repetition of that 
experience, they have been lightening their speculative commitments. 
That, so far, is all that has happened on the selling side, although 
investment buying has been noticeably smaller. All eyes are now 
watching Wall Street for any indications the New York stock market 
may give of a coming fall in commodity prices and a recession jn 
American business activity. Fortunately, there is little evidence 
of any large accumulation of inventories by American industry, 
and with so much of world demand still unsatisfied it would be 
incongruous indeed if America staged a first-class slump. What 
looks much more probable is a minor recession of the adjustmen; 
type, for which the situation would subsequently be all the healthier, 
Meant.me, London markets are technically sound and the genuine 
investor should not regret a policy of seeing things through. 


CABLE GROUP PROBLEMS 


By bringing a petition for a liquidation some of the stockholders 
of the Eastern Telegraph Company have put the cat well and truly 
among the pigeons in the Cable and Wireless group. The importance 
of this case, which is to be heard before Mr. Justice Vaisey on 
June 2nd, is not only that it will determine the future of the Eastern 
Telegraph Company itself, but the implications the decision may 
have on the closely-related question of whether or not Cable and 
Wireless (Holding) should wind up or continue in existence when 
the Government compensation stock is handed out. The argument 
of the petitioners is that the substratum of the Eastern Telegraph 
Company has disappeared, but this view will be opposed by the 
company’s directors. Meantime, Eastern Telegraph 3} per cent, 
Preference stock, which stands to gain very substantially in a liqui- 
dation, has been fluctuating violently on the Stock Exchange. 
After reaching 153 it has now fallen back to 120. Even at this lower 
level it is standing much higher than the price it would command 
if the liquidation petition fails. As a 3$ per cent. well-covered 
Preference in a continuing business it might be reasonably valued 
around 105. -On the other hand, its break-up in a liquidation is 
estimated at something over 200. 


Anybody who feels inclined to take a chance on the Court decision 
going in favour of a winding-up without incurring any great risk 
of loss can do so by buying Eastern Telegraph Preference around 
120, but at the same time purchasing twice the amount of Cable 
and Wireless (Hold:ng) Preference around 118. The theory behind 
such a combined purchase is that if liquidation is ordered Easter? 
Telegraph Preference might be expected to rise by, say, 40 points 
from the current level of 120. On the other hand, the Preference 
of Cable and Wireless (Holding) would doubtless fall, say, to 10 
on fears that a similar legal judgement might be given at a later 
stage for the holding company itself. Cénversely, if the winding-up 
petition for Eastern Telegraph should fail, the Preference stock of 
this company would fall bx about 15 points to 105. That loss would 
be offset, however, by a fresh rise in Cable and Wireless (Holding 
Preference which, with liquidation fears for the holding company 
greatly dimin:shed, would improve to at least 125. 


WILLIAM GRIFFITHS’ YIELD 


A yield of 6} per cent. on the ordinary share of a company with 
a good balance-sheet and promising prospects is hard to come by i 
these days. It can be had on the tos. shares of William Griffiths, 
the quarry masters, stone merchants and contractors, which stand 
at 15s. 6d. and pay a 10 per cent. dividend. Although weather ha 
an influence on the fortunes of a company of this kind, the earnings 
prospects look to me to be favourable. The balance-sheet shows 
hold:ngs of cash and gilt-edged at over £75,000 and net liquid asses 
at £163,00. It would not be surprising, therefore, if the opportunity 
were taken before long to pay off the 5 per cent. debenture stock 
with corresponding benefit to the ordinary shareholders. For thet 
generous income return and prospects of improvement the share 
look a worth-while investment. 
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RAND MINES, LIMITED 





GOLD INDUSTRY’S PROBLEMS 





THE annual meeting of Rand Mines, Limited was held in Johannesburg 
on May 16th 

Mr. W. H. A. Lawrence, who presided, in the course of his speech 
said that profit earned during 1946 amounted to £583,167, being £16,407 
jess than that for the previous year. Two dividends of 50 per cent. each 
declared during the year had absorbed £537,749, which, together with 
other appropriations shown in the accounts, left a balance of £1,011,900 
to be carried forward to the current year’s accounts. Ample cash resources 
were available to meet all contingency and option liabilities, including 
commitments to finance and to subscribe for shares in certain under- 
takings. 

VALUATION OF INVESTMENTS 

Investments in shares had been brought into the account at a book 
value of £4,714,504, being an increase of £331,587 over the figure for 
the previous year. Investments for which share market quotations were 
available appeared in the books at or under cost, but in no case above 
the market price at December 31st, 1946. Unquoted securities had been 
entered in accordance with the conservative valuation placed upon them 
by the board and in no instance at a valuation exceeding cost. Where it 
had appeared prudent to do so the book value of holdings had been 
written down below the cost and below the market value. 


It was evident from the schedule of investments published in the annual 
account that market value had largely exceeded the book value stated in 
the balance-sheet. The market value of the gold mining investments of 
the company at the end of the year represented 76 per cent. of the market 
value of all investments in shares, and of those gold interests 94 per cent. 
had been revenue-producing. 


SHORTAGES AND STRIKES 


Operations of the Witwatersrand gold mining industry during 1946 had 
been generally restricted by a continued shortage of labour ; by restricted 
supplies of essential nfining material such as steel and cement and by 
delays in obtaining machinery and equipment from overseas producers. 
In addition, operations had been adversely affected by strikes of European 
and native employees. The necessity for increased development work 
to rectify the generally depleted ore reserve positions remained, and as 
much labour as possible had been used on such work. 

On the whole, therefore, tonnages had tended to decrease and develop- 
ment footages had increased. Figures for Central Mining/Rand Mines 
group of mines showed that tonnage milled had decreased by 4 per cent., 
while development had increased by 8 per cent. 
however, of the decrease in milling and increase in develop- 
ore reserves of the mines of the group had shown a further 
cent. That was largely due to a rise in working costs, 
only caused large tonnages to be lost to payable reserves 
through the consequent rise in pay limits, but had also resulted in an 
increased development footage being mecessary to open up any given 
tonnage of payable ore owing to the adverse effect of the increased pay 
limits on the percentage of payability. Normally, there was a balance 
between stoping and development work which must be retained in the 
interests of sound long-term mining policy. During the war that balance 
had been of necessity upset. Since the war every endeavour had been 
made to restore it. The shortage of labour and the continued rise in the 
costs were, however, making it difficult to maintain the position existing 
at the end of the war, unbalanced though it was, let alone to restore the 
industry to its proper equilibrium. 


In spite, 
ment, the total 
decrease of 7 per 


which had not 





TAXATION STILL HIGH 


Since the close of the year the Minister of Finance had proposed in his 
Budget statement that certain relief should be granted in respect of gold- 
mining taxation. Under the new formula, taxation would be levied at 
the rate of 90 per cent. of that applying under the 1946 formula. Although 
they welcomed that downward adjustment, the rate of taxation remained, 
in the case of many gold-mining companies, inordinately high compared 





with the general level throughout industry. 

Even with that reduction the average rate of mining taxation was twice 
that of industries. Further immediate relief would, however, be 
given by proposal to increase the redemption allowance for old mines 
to 224 per cent. of all unredeemed capital expenditure at the end of each 


year. The Minister had said that the redemption allowance introduced 


“ 


ast ye the case of existing mines had been an important step in 
the rig tion.” and had introduced the new allowance as “a further 
step 

The comed the inference that the allowance might be increased 
n the f re because, as the Minister had said, “this matter is of par- 
teular importance in view of the desirability of encouraging ultra-deep 
ievei , 

ihe ‘ vas adopted 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 


FURTHER EXPANSION 











THE annual general meeting of the Alliance Assurance Company, Limited, 
sr be held on May 28th at the head office, Bartholomew Lane, London, 

The following are extracts from the review of the report, accounts and 
balance-sheet for the year 1946 by the chairman, Mr. Richard Durant 
Trotter : — 

In the Life Department, the net new business completed during the 
year amounted to £3,965,000, in comparison with £1,761,499 in 1945, 
The claims by death, excluding those on the closed funds, were £585,332, 
compared with £587,254 during 1945, the mortality experience con- 
tinuing to be very favourable. The net purchase money for immediate 
annuities was £60,350, an increase of £18,657 over the corresponding 
figure for 1945. At the close of the year the “ Alliance ” Life and Annuity 
Funds amounted to £24,182,830, in comparison with £23,689,711 at the 
end of the previous year. 

In the Fire Department there was another satisfactory increase in 
business, the net premiums amounting to £2,795,644, being £110,429 
more than the figure for 1945. Claims, including contributions to fire 
brigades, at £961,745 were slightly more than in the previous year, when 
they absorbed £959,251. The surplus, after increasing the reserve for 
unexpired risks, amounts to £467,461, which has been carried to profit 
and loss. 

ACCIDENT AND MARINE FIGURES 
In the Accident Department, the net premiums amounted to 
£1,725,783, which is £306,342 more than the corresponding figure for 
1945. While I am sorry to say that the Burglary and Motor Sections 
resulted in a loss, the surplus over the department as a whole amounted 


to £88,283, after adjusting the reserves for unexpired risks, and this 
amount has been carried to profit and loss. 
In the Marine Department the net premiums were £1,020,573. Here 


I should explain that the premiums shown are net of commission, a 
change which has been made in accordance with the provisions of the 
Assurance Companies Act, 1946. The above figure is £163,634 more 
than the comparable figure in 1945. The underwriting account for 1944 
has now been closed, with a balance of £359,160, which compares with 
£326,611 on the 1943 account. After setting aside £97,693 to meet further 
claims, which maintains the reserve for previous years at £425,000, a 
balance of £261,467 is carried to profit and loss. 

In the Trustee Department, the fees received during 1946 amounted to 
£9,974, an increase of £1,884 over those for 1945. The average gross 
rate of interest over the whole of the funds of the company, which was 
£4 2s. 10d. per cent., while a little lower than that for 1945, was higher 
than for any previous year since 1941. 

APPROPRIATIONS FROM PROFIT 

The following appropriations have been made from the profit and loss 

account: 
£75,000 
£50,000 


to writing down of Premises, 
4 to the staff pension fund, 

£80,000 to the additional reserve in the accident and miscellaneous 

insurance account, 

and we have again made an additional contribution of £25,000 to the 
widows’ and orphans’ fund. In addition, provision for the dividend 
payable in 1947 has been made in this year’s accounts in accordance with 
modern accountancy practice. 

The transfer of £80,000 to the additional reserve in the accident and 
miscellaneous insurance account has been made in view of the fact that 
the personal accident business which forms part of that account is, I am 
glad to say, growing rapidly. In particular, the company has been one 
of the leaders in providing personal accident insurance for business men 
and others travelling by air. 

PuBLic SERVICE 

I think it is not generally recognised that we are called upon to contri- 
bute to developments which have as their object the service of the 
public. There have been three such developments during the past year, 
one of which was the formation of the Motor Insurers Bureau, of which 
you have no doubt read in the Press. The other two are concerned 
with the considerable loss which the country sustains every year as a 
result of fire. From a national point of view, this loss must cause concern 
and in an effort to secure some reduction in the annual bill, we have 
joined with other offices in the formation of the Joint Research Board 
of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research and the Fire 
Offices’ Committee, and the Fire Offices’ Committee Fire Protection 
Association. 

Your board feel that the time has come when they may safely increase 
the dividend, which for so long has been at the rate of 18s. per share, 
to 20s. As an interim dividend of 8s. was paid last January, the final 
dividend payable in July will be 12s. per share, and it is proposed that 
should the circumstances at the end of the present year justify it, the 
interim dividend next January will be increased to 10s., in which case the 
final dividend would revert to its previous figure. I have no doubt 
that this will meet with your approval. 
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DURBAN ROODEPOORT DEEP 





INCREASE IN ORE MILLED 





Mr. W. H. A. LAwrence, the chairman, presiding at the annual meeting 
of Durban Roodepoort Deep, Limited, in Johannesburg on May 13th, said 
that operations had continued to be restricted by shortages of labour and 
materials, There had been, however, some improvement in work accom- 
plished both in stoping and in development. Or: 
the previous year had improved by 33,000 tons to 2,036,000 tons, which, 
however, was still considerably below the capacity of the mine. The net 


profit had been £649,963. 


From 1944 to 1945 cost per ton increased by 


milled compared with 


ls. 4d. and from 1945 


to 1946 by 2s. 4d. As there had been very little change in the tonnage 
milled during those three years such figures gave a very good indication 
of the seriousness of the increasing rate at which costs were rising. 
Development accomplished had totalled 73,369 feet, an increase of 
14,219 feet compared with the previous year’s figure. Disclosures on the 
main reef had been satisfactory, with encouraging values on the 4lst 


level at Number 5A shaft. South reef values 


had shown no marked 


change as compared with the previous years, but the tendency for values 
to decrease with depth was still apparent. Payable ore developed during 
the year had amounted to 1,492,400 tons, averaging 4.6 dwt. per ton, 
representing a decrease of 208,700 tons and an increase in value of 0.3 


dwt. per ton compared with the previous year. 


Available ore reserve as estimated at December 3lst, 1946, had been 
7,517,000 tons, averaging 4.6 dwt. per ton over a stoping width of 58.7 
inches. The available ore had shown a decrease of 251,000 tons compared 
with the previous estimate, value being higher by 0.1 dwt. and the width 
being 0.6 inches greater. The quantity of ore lost to reserve during the 
year on account of the effect of the rising costs on pay limit, was estimated 
at 255,000 tons. In addition, the rising pay limit adversely affected the | 
percentage of payability and thus increased the amount of reef_develop- 
ment required to produce any given quantity of payable ore. There had 


been the usual seasonal improvement in the native 
the first four months of the current year, but unfortunately the results 


labour position during 


of operations for the period had been seriously affected by the strike of | 


Europe: in miners during February and March. 
_ The report was adopted. 
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P. H. GALLOWAY, LIMITED 
DIVIDEND INCREASED 


THE eighteenth annual general meeting of P. H. Galloway, Limited, wa 
held on May 15th in London, Mr. J. E. Galloway (the chairman presiding 
The following is an extract from the chairman’s statement which was 
circulated with the annual report and accounts :— ; 
Your directors have pleasure in presenting to you the eighteenth annual 
report of the company, and I am sure it will give the greatest sati sfaction 
to see that the profits have risen to a level at which we are able to 
recommend a dividend of 15 per cent. for the year upon the ordinary 
shares, as against 10 per cent. for each year since our inception as a public 
company. 
_ The twelve months’ period to December 31st, 1946, has been a difficy ult 
time, as quotas inflicted upon us in regard to the toilet preparations side 
of our business have been in operation during the whole of the year, and 
in fact are likely to operate for the present year also. We were, however, 
fortunate in practically reaching our permitted quotas for these lines, _ 

The figures we are able to present to you today are due mainly, how- 
ever, to packing and selling a greater quantity of our other advertised 
preparations, “ Galloway’s Cough Syrup” and “ Lung Syrup,” for which 
there is an increasing public demand, and, in fact, if we were able to 

obtain the necessary bottles for packing these lines, I would have the 
greatest confidence that our profits would show a further increase during 
the present year. 

In this respect, however, I feel that we should not be unduly optimi Stic, 
as the position in regard to the supply of bottles is less favourable than 
in 1946, owing to the decreased output by the manufacturers, which | 
understand is rather beyond their control, the fuel shortage having affected 
the manufacture of a chemical, without which the bottle manufacturers 
cannot produce the necessary glass. 

Many lines, especially factored goods, which for many years we have 
handled, are now gradually returning, and your directors are not neglecting 
these, but are taking interest in all such lines which are suitable for our 
customers, 

Our Glasgow depot continues to expand its business, and we have found 
it necessary to seek larger premises. These we have. found right in the 
centre of Glasgow, and have purchased the freehold of a very fine property 
situate at Virginia Street, and we take possession and transfer our business 
to the new premises at the end of May. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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